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CHAPTER I. 



ELL! think it all over — pros and 

cons — and let me have your 

ultimatum to-morrow.' 

So saying, I throw away the end of my 

cigar rather impatiently ; for, like many 

undecided people, I have little tolerance 

for the same weakness in others. 

And yet the subject is one that may well 
'give pause,' even to the light-hearted, 
«asy-going Hibernian by my side. A 
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pleasant enough proposition at first sight ; 
but my friend seems to think that even 
Dahabeeah life, with all its luxury and 
laziness, may possibly develope a darker 
side during the three or four months we 
purpose being away from Cairo. 

It is now mid-December — quite time to 
be off for those who intend going as far as 
the Second Cataract. 

I have brought my wife with me from 
England, and a friend of hers in delicate 
health, who has been the real cause of our 
winter move. Like many invalids in the 
early stage of consumption, Mrs. Wingfield 
is too sanguine and energetic to give her 
health a fair chance, even now that we 
have left the fogs of Old England behind 
us. As she is no longer young, any over-^ 
exertion is all the more dangerous, and our 
Cairo doctor has prescribed this Nile trip, 
more for the sake of the enforced idleness 
it will entail, than from any wish to improve 
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upon the Cairo climate, which is so nearly 
perfect at this time of year ; in many ways 
superior to the chill, sharp air of the 
river. 

We are staying at the Httel du Nil^ 
a quaint, picturesque old place, hidden 
amongst the dirty, winding lanes that lead 
from the * Mooskee^ the native Bond Street 
of Cairo. Our hotel is far less pretentious 
than the world-famed * ShephearcC s' but it 
is also less commonplace. 

A garden, full of flowering shrubs and 
curious Eastern flowers, breaks upon one s 
delighted eye when the last dirty lane of 
approach has been turned — pretty little 
pagodas, suitable for smoking or reading in,, 
and covered with trailing Eastern creepers,, 
are dotted about the ground. Bright- 
coloured birds hop cheerily about from 
tree to tree, whilst a carved wooden 
verandah, which runs round the four 
sides of the court, forms a * trap ' to catch 

I — 2 
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almost too many * sunbeams ' for the 
idlers sitting outside their bedroom win- 
dows. 

There is a chronic but exciting warfare 
constantly waged between the ' Nilites^ 
and the * Shepheardites! The latter tell us 
they are the more British, ergo, the more 
respectable community ; and that we are 
chiefly composed of chattering, smoky 
Germans. We point out that our excellent 
landlord takes us in and ' does for us,' for 
the comparatively modest sum of twelve 
shillings a day, whilst the mystical but 
exacting Shepheard demands sixteen. 
* Cheap and nasty,' retaliated one young 
and ignorant enthusiast for the rival estab- 
lishment ; but he was speedily silenced and 
suppressed, even by his own clique, who 
are not utterly without conscience. For 
we, happy inmates of * the Nil,' have one 
undisputed and crowning glory, outweigh- 
ing even the exotic plants and brilliant 
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birds and cunningly-devised pagodas, viz.^ 
a perfect cuisine. 

Yes, we have had a * real good time* in 
Cairo, as our Yankee friends would say. 
We have ridden the inevitable donkeys \. 
we have been crushed and pushed through 
the Mooskee with the rest of the surging,, 
screaming, ragged, picturesque, unquiet 
populace ; we have gone through the alter- 
nate stages of admiring excitement and 
contemptuous disdain for the bright-^ 
coloured shawls and ' Kafiehy and table- 
covers and silver bangles, and red and 
black earthenware, and inlaid tables of 
ivory and wood and mother-of-pearl, and 
that gigantic swindle, ' attar of rose,' at a 
franc a bottle. In fact, we have seen and 
priced, and been dazzled and disappointed, 
and dazzled again by all the contents of 
those wearisome, aggravating, yet cool and 
delightful haunts, the Cairo bazaars. 
We have seen the proper amount of 
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mosques, watched more than one glorious 
sunset from the Citadel Hill ; we have 
driven round and round the ' Shoobra/ 
heard the extraordinary combination of 
sounds called Arab music ; we have driven 
out to Heliopolis to see the obelisk, and 
have even detected Murray the Infallible, 
in giving it a false ' cartouche !* 

Can human wisdom go further? May 
we not safely say we have 'done Cairo,' 
and turn our faces southwards ? 

So we look about for one or two other 
eligible travellers to join us in our expe- 
dition. 

People making up Dahabeeah parties 
are apt to become reckless, especially as 
time goes on. 

There are so many difficulties to meet. 
Some family parties are too large for our 
boat, which is already chosen (the Rameses 
by name) ; others too small for the amount 
of accommodation we can give. Some 
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people, again, are intelligent but vulgar; 
others well bred and stupid ; one or two 
would have been charming in every way ; 
but alas! their time is limited, and they 
wish to go only to the First Cataract and 
back again. 

And so the days go on ; and our drago- 
man (a great, big, good-looking Arab, called 
Ibrahim Ismail) grows more and more 
melancholy when he pays his daily visit, 
and throws out dark hints about the state 
of the river and our chances of reaching 
* Wady Half ah' at all if we do not start at 
once. 

At length comes a piece of good luck. 
The English mail is in, and my wife gets 
a letter from an old fox-hunting uncle in 
Leicestershire to say that the frosts are so 
intolerable, and sport for this year so hope- 
lessly bad, that he is breaking up his stable 
and coming out to join us with his daughter, 
a handsome but rather peculiar girl of 
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four or five and twenty, and Fred Bathurst,. 
a good, sensible, * heavy-on-hand,* young 
barrister, to whom she has become recently 
engaged. This, by the way, is another of 
Rachel Poynter's many eccentricities. She, 
with her bright, clever, winning ways^ 
having had all the world at her feet — to 
end by choosing a sober, conventional 
barrister, apparently quite unable to enter 
into her strange, wayward moods, and onl)r 
tolerated by her on account of his dog-like 
devotion ! 

Well, they will soon be here now! 
Bathurst has had a sharp attack of rheu> 
matic fever, and is ordered perfect rest in 
a thoroughly dry climate. So, nothing 
loth, no doubt, he comes to bask in the 
sunshine of his mistress's eyes, or to sadden 
in their gloom — as the case may be. All 
our spare berths will be filled now except 
one ; and my wife and I hold counsel deep 
and long over that ' last man.* Kind,. 
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gentle Mrs. Wingfield is practically useless 
on these occasions, although we speak of 
her as a ' casting vote ' when Elsa and I 
disagree upon any point ; for my wife is no» 
patient Griselda, but a warm-hearted, sym- 
pathetic, clear-sighted woman, quite capable 
of forming and holding her own opinions. 

However, as it turns out, I am the one 
to discover the ' missing quantity ' on this 
occasion ; in fact, Elsa has been keepings 
Mrs. Wingfield company upstairs for 
several days with a bad cold, and I have, 
spent some lonely hours in the pretty 
garden below — not caring * to make up ta 
those German fellows : which means, being 
interpreted, that I cannot speak their lan-^ 
guage, and, like a true Englishman, resent 
their superiority in being able to talk ta 
me in my own. 

But there is balm in Gilead ! The night 
before last, I was attracted by a new 
arrival at the table cThtte. Nothing so^ 
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Strange in that fact by itself ; but this man 
was no foreigner, and the face was one to 
attract and interest the most superficial 
observer. 

When I first noticed the man, he was 
talking French with much volubility, and a 
perfect Parisian accent, to a fat old Russian 
princess, resplendent in point -lace and 
velvet — our one bit of * Nil' aristocracy. 
He was a pale, dark-haired man, and spoke 
with constant action of the hands ; and yet, 
in spite of this and the perfect accent, I 
felt sure at once that he was not a 
foreigner. 

As we all strayed out into the garden 
after dinner, he came up to me and courte- 
ously asked for the favour of ' 'a light.' The 
mystery was solved ; slight as the accent was 
in pronouncing the words, I saw that my 
instinct about him had been correct. He 
was no foreigner, but an I rishman, pur et 
simple. Hence the perfect absence of 
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mauvaise Jwnte^ or that semi-defiant manner 
that an Englishman generally puts on 
amongst strangers. Hence, too, the trick 
of 'talking with the hands' that had puzzled 
me at table. We lighted our cigars, and 
strolled round the garden together ; and 
my new friend, with the usual confidence 
and candour of his countrymen, had soon 
told me the leading facts of his history. 

He was a doctor, but had no settled 
practice at the present time. He had 
walked the London hospitals, studied at 
Paris and Vienna, and had then purchased 
a practice in one of the large towns in Ire- 
land, but soon felt there was not enough 
scope for him here. Oscar 0*Grady (such 
was his name) had then been persuaded to 
try and find a good opening in Dublin ; 
but here also there were many difficulties 
to surmount. The ground was already 
fully occupied by able and experienced 
men, and Oscar was ambitious and im- 
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patient, and came quickly to the conclusion 
that London was the only fit theatre for 
his genius ! 

I suggested mildly that Cairo was 
scarcely en route from Dublin to London ; 
but the answer was irresistibly naive, and 
disarmed criticism. 

' Fact of the matter is, my dear fellow, I 
wanted a holiday badly. I have been^ 
grinding away in that wretched little 
Emerald Isle of mine till I got a regular 
fit of the blues. Then I had an attack of 
jaundice, and became a perfect " study in 
yellow;' artistic, no doubt, but extremely 
unpleasant. That is how I come to be 
here. I was horribly seedy — had to give up- 
champagne and everything else ** pleasant 
to the eyes and good for food," and finally 
they sent me off for change of air ; so I 
thought I would come and look up old 
Rameses and Amon Ra and the Egyptian/ 
goddesses, and make love to Cleopatra,. 
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and perhaps do a little " ChampoUion " 
and the Rosetta Stone sort-of-business. 
Who knows ? Some old swell might take 
a fancy to me, and give me a berth as 
far as Thebes, anyway, in the character of 
^confidential medical attendant !* 

The hearty, boyish laugh was irresistible. 
The man could not have been more than 
six or seven and twenty, and at that age 
conceit and self-confidence are easily par- 
doned, where the manner itself is not 
offensive. 

And this man was certainly very lov- 
able, with his easy confidence and bright, 
ringing laugh ; whilst underlying it all was^ 
a tender gravity, an immense capacity for 
feeling, a marvellous sympathetic under- 
standing of one's thoughts, sometimes 
before they were uttered. The graver side 
of his nature came out in subsequent talks, 
when I found that beneath the brilliant, 
rsuperficial exterior were real talent and 
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even genius. He had a positive mesmeric 
influence over me, and, before we had 
spent an hour together, I found myself 
offering him the vacant berth in the 
RameseSy and doing the part of the ima- 
ginary ' swell ' he had spoken of at the 
beginning of our talk. 

And so at long last we come back to the 
opening words of my story. 

Oscar did not close with the offer at 
once, although he thanked me with much 
courtesy and cordiality. Could any Irish- 
man fail in such points } But now that 
the matter was within his grasp, the dream 
about to become, if he chose, a reality, he 
wavered, as most of us do under like cir- 
cumstances. 

' It*s really too good of you ; and to 

frank me all the way, too! Of course, if 

you have an invalid lady with you, that is 

a little salve to one*s conscience in accept- 

• ing such an offer ; but still ! And then 
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I never thought of anything so ambitious 
as the Second Cataract. Delightful to see 
Aboo Simbel, of course, and the climate in 
Nubia is delicious, I know ; but then, three 
months, perhaps four, away from civilisa- 
tion, papers and letters, and all that kind 
of thing ! One can put up with mental 
annihilation for six weeks — but Jour 
m<ynths ! Why, my dear fellow, upon my 
word, it is almost as bad as getting mar- 
ried, tying one's self down to such an 
expedition. Now Thebes, for instance, 
would be a different thing ; not worse than 
a matrimonial engagement, as contrasced 
with the " Wady Halfah " of marriage !* 
And again he laughed his hearty, infectious 
laugh. 

It was impossible to be offended, although 
it did strike me afterwards that, undfer the 
circumstances, he was treating my offer in 
rather cavalier fashion, especially as, to tell 
the truth. I rather dreaded facing the two 
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ladies, and confessing that I had made 
such a proposition to an acquaintance of 
two hours' growth ! 

I could not explain nor defend myself for 
such an imprudence. The man had then 
{as he has had ever since) a curious, mes- 
meric influence over me, which took the 
place of prudence when I was in contact 
with him. 

Looking back now on that Nile trip, and 
all the misery it involved, bitterly as I 
regret my share in the trouble, I cannot 
-even now wonder at my infatuation, when 
I have seen so many others, equally wise 
and cool-headed in general, fall under the 
spell. 

Our talk lasted till midnight. O* Grady's 
society was certainly charming. I found 
that he was a wonderfully well-read, deep- 
thinking man. He had the advantage 
of an extraordinarily retentive memory. 
Good, bad, or indifferent, all knowledge, 
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once acquired, seemed to have stuck by 
him, as it were ; certainly without volun- 
tary exertion on his part. His nature was 
essentially an artistic one, and his religious 
feelings seemed to have taken the same 
colouring. Like most clever young men, 
he was a rationalist, and discoursed, as 
clever young men are apt to do, upon the 
morality of art culture, the necessity for art 
development as a channel for the religious 
emotions, and so forth. 

He spoke very poetically, and with a 
grave sweetness of tone, about the count- 
less revelations of Himself that God gives 
to every true artist soul ; how ' one might 
catch a glimpse of His beauty in a gorgeous 
sunset, hear an echo of His voice speaking 
to us through a symphony of Beethoven or 
a fugue of Bach.' 

It was all very true — very pretty, too — 
not original, perhaps ; but that was excused 
by the real earnestness of the man. Half 

VOL. I. 2 
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laughing, he confessed himself a poet, a 
painter, a musician, an actor. 

Every emotional side of his character 
had been cherished and cultivated. It was 
only afterwards, in the solitude of my own 
room, with the charm of 0*Grady s pre- 
sence removed, that I paused to ask myself 
whether these beautiful thoughts and noble 
emotions had led, in his case, to any prac- 
tical results in this poor, weary, work-a-day 
world of ours ? 




CHAPTER II. 



".XT morning, I confess to Elsa 
the rash offer I have made to a 
perfect stranger. 
My wife has one most unwomanlike 
virtue ; she never either scolds or re- 
proaches where a matter is irrevocable. 
Any amount of warnings and good advice 
fiow from her wise lips when a question is 
being weighed, but, a decision once taken 
out of her hands, either by circumstances 
or ray own rash impulse (as in this case), I 
ara absolutely and entirely safe from any 
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weak taunts, or, worse still, from the in- 
tense aggravation of an ominous silence. 
Herein lies Elsa s real strength ; some 
people call her strong-minded ; certainly 
she does not look upon her husband as a 
monument of infallibility. We differ on 
many subjects, and have, each of us, the 

* courage of our opinions/ But Elsa is 
that rara avisy a thoroughly generous 
woman, and so, on all sides, * much is for- 
given ' her. 

Therefore, on hearing my story, she only 
gives a small shrug, catches up a shawl, 
and comes down into the garden, from our 
verandah, to have a sight of my * mesmeric 
friend,' as she calls him. 

' We are in for it now, Charlie ; the man 
is certain to come, unless he is blinder to 
his own interests than most of his generotis, 
impetuous countrymen ! So it only remains 
to make the best of him.' 

Elsa is always a little hard upon Irish- 
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men ; but I trust much to 0*Grady s 
personal influence. We soon find him, 
lounging lazily on an iron bench, feeding 
the gold-fish in a pretty stone bowl, from 
table d'hdte pilferings. Last night I thought 
him handsome ; but, seen in the clear, hard 
light of a Cairo noonday sun, I reverse my 
judgment Not handsome, certainly ; and 
perhaps a little, a very little, ' loud ' in dress 
and appearance ; at least I seem to detect 
the condemning word in Elsa s critical blue 
eyes as she walks towards him. Oscar 
rises as we approach, and I see now that 
he is a tall, well-made young fellow, with 
broad shoulders, a head (a trifle too small 
for his height) covered with black hair 
that has no curl, but a wave, in it ; a low, 
broad, well-developed forehead, and the 
grey-blue eyes that are so truly Irish, 
combined with dark hair, and which yet, 
in his case, have such a complete indi- 
viduality. 
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As the hair of Samson, so are the eyes 
of O'Grady ; the one point of strength and 
fascination (I use the word in its literal 
sense) in that pale face ; colour, shape, 
versatility of expression leave nothing to be 
desired ; but, having bestowed this one 
fatal gift, fickle Fortune has deserted him 
so far as the other features of the face are 
concerned. The nose and mouth are both 
failures, tried by any standard, moral or 
artistic. The latter, indeed, is almost pain- 
fully weak, and, to my man's eyes, more 
than possibly sensual. But this lengthy 
criticism has passed through my brain in a 
moment, as I introduce Oscar to my wife 
and watch the result with some amusements 
Nothing can exceed his deferential polite- 
ness. The harum-scarum Bohemian of 
last nijjht is transformed into the quiet, 
courteous gentleman of social life ; for, as 
K!$ii says later : 

" He is really x'ery gentlemanly 
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ticularly so for an Irishman — but, my dear 
Charlie, must all those rings go up the Nile 
with us ? and do you think he could be 
persuaded to give up white waistcoats ? I 
suppose other men wear white waistcoats 
in hot weather ; but don*t you think some- 
how, with his hair and complexion, they 
look just a little voyantef 

However, Elsa s criticisms are in reserve 
for the moment. She responds to the 
genial, happy charm of my ^mesmeric 
friend* as flowers open out to the sun ; in 
fact they get on so well that I make my 
escape shortly, meaning to take a stroll in 
the Mooskee before our second breakfast. 

At the top of the narrow lane leading to 
our hotel, a carriage blocks my way ; and, 
looking up as I try in vain to stem the 
tide,' I recognise, to my great delight, the 
half-amused, half-angry and wholly puzzled 
looks of dear old Squire Poynter and his 
daughter and Fred Bathurst. 
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They are quickly delivered from the 
creaking carriage and pioneered on foot 
through the winding* maze that leads to 
our pretty, quiet garden. The gold-fish 
are still being fed in an idle, intermittent 
fashion, for Oscar is in full swing now, 
having an animated argument with my 
wife, who looks both amused and inter- 
ested. 

On seeing us he slips away with quiet 
tact, and the usual Babel incident on family 
meetings sets in. 

Rachel looks very bright and handsome 
as she stands there in her well-fitting black 
serge travelling-dress and coquettish black 
hat, with only a suspicion of colour, cun- 
ningly suggested rather than evident, about 
the throat. 

We are devoted to Rachel, Elsa and I ; 
but the girl's staunchest, most unblushing 
friend never yet defended her from the 
accusation of ' coquette.' 
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She is no ' flirt/ in the vulgar sense of 
the word ; she is too clever a woman, too 
intense about everything, too deep-feeling 
for ordinary flirtation ; but the appreciation 
of man, woman and child (especially man) 
is to Rachel as her daily bread, and comes 
to her as regularly. 

The dear old Squire is as bluff and 
hearty, and unobservant and tactless, and 
withal as cordial and kind-hearted as ever '; 
and poor Fred ? Somehow we have all 
got into a trick of calling him * poor Fred,' 
since the days, now nearly seven years ago, 
when he first attached himself so loyally 
and hopelessly to Rachel's chariot-wheels. 

Even now that the prize at long last has 
fallen into his hands, the prefix sticks to 
him still, and Rachel herself uses it as often 
as any of us. Perhaps there is an un- 
defined feeling with us all, that probably 
many apples of a Dead Sea nature lie in 
store for Fred; and that possibly it may not 
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obstinacy and sentiment, and I thought I 
could make him happy any way, and that 
would be one good deed ; and so I promised 
to marry him. I am not sure sometimes 
that he is so very happy after all,* she adds 
musingly ; ' I don't think any of us are 
quite happy when we get what we have 
wished for very much ; perhaps that is 
because nothing on earth is really perfect 
or altogether satisfying, and so possibility 
must be more beautiful and dearer to us 
than any sort of consummation/ 

When Rachel gets dreamy and meta- 
physical, I always feel unusually common- 
place and practical, so I look up quietly 
from my Weekly Times and say generally : 

* Well, shall you be ready to start on 
Tuesday, Rachel ? and can you make up 
your mind to be shut up for three months 
with an Irishman ?' 

' My dear Charlie ! I adore Irishmen ; 
they are so witty and amusing. Life goes 
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SO much easier with them. With us Eng- 
lish — those who think at all — it is like a 
tough problem in Euclid ; to be puzzled 
over and probably never solved. Fred 
and I have such endless discussions over 
the "highest possible good" and the 
" greatest possible happiness," and so forth. 
We dissect and analyse our feelings till all 
the flavour has gone out of them, and 
emotion consumes itself with speculating 
upon how it came there. Nbw an Irish- 
man, on the contrary, never argues — at 
least not in this sort of way — he enjoys. 
He does not analyse life ; he is content 
with the mere fact of living. Three cheers 
for your Irishman ! Let us have him, by 
all means.' 

So the day and the hour arrive. Fred 
Bathurst has appeared quietly happy, 
adoring in silence the last few days. He 
is by no means a talkative man, though his 
remarks are sensible enough when they do 
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come out ; but, like the rest of us, he has 
fallen under the O'Grady spell, and seems 
quite content to watch Rachel's expressive 
face as she and Elsa throw back the ball of 
light badinage or graver metaphysics that 
O* Grady may chance to fling among us. 

^ -St * ^ ^ 

Tuesday morning at last ! Mrs. Wing- 
field has packed up her seidlitz powders and 
BratuVs essence, and LieBigy and eau-de-luce 
for mosquito bites (though Ibrahim assures 
her she will not find a mosquito on the 
river), and the medicine-chest for doctoring 
ourselves and our crew, and the endless 
* wraps * and shawls without which our quiet 
little widow would never think of moving. 

The commissariat generally is to be 
under Mbrahim*s' charge; but we take 
our own wine, and numerous cases of 
marsala, claret, soda-water, apollinaris, and 
heavy English beer for our hunting squire, 
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are packed into the carriages. O' Grady 
has been on the move since daybreak, sug- 
gesting and arranging, and carrying his 
bright talk and merry laugh from one to 
the other. Somehow though, when it has 
been a question of real work, a run to the 
very end of the Mooskee for some * last 
thought,' a final squeeze to a refractory and 
yawning portmanteau, or a passage of arms 
with the gesticulating, aggravating Arabs 
who surround our carriages — on these 
occasions, Fred has generally come to the 
front, and settled matters after a quiet 
fashion of his own. 

But then, O'Grady has amused us all so 
much ! And was not he the one to remind 
us of our neglected * colours ?* Imagine 
starting in the dear old Rameses without a 
flag ! So the faithful Fred is despatched to 
the Mooskee to collect rather eccentric 
materials for the manufacture of a ' Union 
Jack.' 
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We drive to Boulak, the Cairo port, and 
the next hour is a sort of nightmare of 
screaming, shrieking, half-naked Arabs, 
dancing about hither and thither, whilst 
the process of unpacking goes on. The 
Squire gets angry and red in the face with 
impotent endeavours to get rid of them ; 
the rest of us accept matters philosophic- 
ally, and Ibrahim is beyond all praise. 

A few hurried sentences in Arabic, a 
stroke or two with his uplifted * koorbash ' 
(or native whip), and the crowd divides as 
if by magic, allowing us to step on board 
without further molestation. 

The Dahabeeah is a marvel of neatness 
and comfort, the deck covered with lounge 
chairs and chintz divans, and bright Turkish 
and Damascus rugs for our feet. 

At one end is quite a conservatory of 
flowering shrubs and curious ferns, put 
there out of compliment to Rachel, who 
may certainly count Ibrahim as her last 
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conquest. Then the crew themselves form 
another surprise. There are twelve men 
in all, besides our cook and an extra * hand ' 
to assist Ibrahim in waiting at table. The 
twelve sailors are dressed in a neat cos^ 
tume, provided by our dragoman, consisting 
of dark-blue serge made after a humble 
imitation of the British tar, whilst the 
native love of colour peeps out in the deep 
crimson flannel sash tied round the waist,, 
and falling in a long bow at one side. 

Down below, all is equally well arranged.. 

There are convenient little cabins, with 
their pretty cretonne hangings, each con- 
taining an easy * deck chair,' a miniature 
chest of drawers, and a neat washhandstand 
that closes up sailor-fashion. The dining- 
room is solid and comfortable, with crimson 
hangings, and a handsome oak dado run- 
ning round the room ; book-shelves on 
either side, and divans similar in covering 
to those on deck. 

VOL. I. * 3 ' 
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But our culminating glory is the draw- 
ing-room. It is really a triumph of art and 
Arab courtesy combined, for Ibrahim has 
had it entirely refurnished for us. 

The walls are of pretty inlaid wood, 
and the curtains are a marvel of lace and 
white muslin, over that most appropriate 
of colours, eau de Nil; so at least Elsa 
told me when I referred to her just now for 
the millinery details of my story. 

There are book-cases here too, waiting 
for the goodly store of books we have 
brought with us, and cunning litde tables 
dotted about, ready for the knickknacks 
we are sure to collect ere long. 

Ibrahim is a man of substance, and owns 
the Dahabeeah, so can afford to gratify his 
fancy for having * the best-appointed boat 
on the river.' In fact, he has hinted mys- 
teriously to Elsa of a considerable sum of 
money in English Consols, and it is gene- 
rally understood that an unhappy marriage 
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has driven him from his home in Alexandria, 
and induced him to adopt this roving life.* 

I have taken Rachel and Elsa all round 
our floating home, and we have been 
amused by the coops full of chickens and 
turkeys, and the crates of oranges and 
figs and dates, provided by our excellent 
Ibrahim. 

Elsa has looked, with a feeling amount- 
ing to reverent awe, upon the humble little 
charcoal stove that is to cook all the won- 
derful dinners we have heard so much 
about from old Nile travellers, and has 
expressed her opinion in no measured 
terms anent the British cook, who is eter- 
nally quarrelling with her * range,' and so 
often sends up an ill-cooked dinner, in 
spite of every possible advantage for its 
production. 

And now the evening is closing in, and 
we have all gathered on deck to watch the 

• This is a fact within the writer's experience. 

3—2 
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glorious Egyptian sunset, which is our daily 
delight and marvel. 

It is too late to make our start this 
evening. Ibrahim declares the wind is in 
the right quarter, and will blow from the 
north to-morrow ; and we are quite content 
to take his word for it, and enjoy, mean-^ 
while, the novelty of our present surround- 
ings. 




CHAPTER III. 



E have' left Cairo and its dirty, 
picturesque population far be- 
hind ; we have looked our , last 
upon the gleaming, glancing minarets of 
the Citadel Mosque. 

Wind and weather have been in our 
favour, so we have triumphantly passed 
the sulphur baths of Helw^n, where the 
Viceroy's harem were disporting themselves 
on the sand by the river's side, in all the 
glory of high-heeled boots and Parisian 
costume, peeping from underneath the long 
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black silk cloaks which are still de rigueur 
in this tyrannical land. 

We have passed Miniehy with its sugar 
factory, and the rock caves of Beni Hassan^ 
and still the inexorable Ibrahim 'sets his 
face like a flint ' towards Thebes, and will 
not hear of any delay en route. 

* This wind is too good to last,* he says ; 

* we shall be becalmed sooner or later ; 
perhaps kept three or four days wind- 
bound, or sand-bound, where there is 
nothing to be seen, or shot, or sketched/ 

With this awful fate before our eyes, we 
resign ourselves; study 'Wilkinson' and 

* Mariette Bey * furiously, to be prepared, 
on the return voyage, for all the wonders 
we are now passing; and join, almost as 
heartily as our dragoman, in the constant 
cry of ' Luxor, Luxor !' 

We are all very happy together. Elsa 
says we shall cover ourselves with glory 
on our return, as being the only Dahabeeah. 
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party, not of a strictly family nature, that 
ever went to Wady Halfah and back with- 
out a serious quarrel. 

Horrible warnings on this point were 
held out to us by kind, encouraging 
friends in Cairo. 

One man knew a party of nine Americans 
who went up the river last year, and re- 
turned with their Dahabeeah divided, by 
curtains and screens, into three equal parts, 
whilst the long-suffering dragoman was 
forced to provide three distinct breakfasts, 
luncheons, and dinners, for the discordant 
elements under his charge ! 

Another gave us an authentic account 
of six gentlemen, all old and tried friends,, 
who left Cairo under the happiest auspices,. 

1 

but ended by hating each other so in- 
tensely, that by degrees all of them drifted 
into various * Cook's steamers,* and one 
solitary traveller returned with the drago-^ 
man to publish their shame ! 
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Various and absurd were many of the 
reasons given for the disputes ; sometimes 
it was too much smoking, sometimes too 
much snoring. In one case, a very sweet, 
gentle, old Scotch lady had suddenly 
. driven the rest of her party to distraction 
by an obstinate determination to become 
laundress-in-general to the boat. Not a 
single pocket-handkerchief should pass 
through the hands of the sailors. The 
Dahabeeah became, in consequence, a sort 
of amateur ' drying-ground ;* the table was 
always covered with ironing blankets, and 
the chairs heaped up with piles of newly- 
starched, slippery linen, that fell about in 
all directions when any one wanted to sit 
down. 

These, and a hundred other idiosyn- 
crasies, had been duly related to us ; but, 
so far, we have been mercifully free from 
them ourselves. 

We smoke, it is true ; but we let our 
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friends smoke also, and our women-kind 
are very indulgent on this point, so long as 
the eaU'dC'NU drawing-room is held sacred. 
We don't snore, or, at least, only gently. 
Certainly, one night I woke up, hearing a 
* riiud * against my cabin wall that sounded 
suspiciously like * Wilkinson * or * Murray ' 
coming in contact with it ; but O' Grady 
assured me next morning, with the most 
innocent face, that he was only killing * a 
confounded mosquito,' so I am bound to 
believe him. 

Lastly, neither Elsa nor Rachel has yet 
developed any washing proclivities, and 
Mrs. Wingfield is far too quiet and yielding 
to have any sharp angles herself, and too 
indolent to run up against those of other 
people. 

And so we are very peaceful, and lazy, 
and happy. 

Rachel and Oscar have not become such 
^reat friends as I had imagined they would, 
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and the young Irishman is evidently piqued 
by the fact. 

He has made himself charming in every 
possible way. We have a piano on board, 
and every night he has delighted our ears 
with his music. He is an untaught musical 
genius, but a genius nevertheless, and will 
sit for hours, playing Chopin, Bach, or 
Beethoven, for our benefit. 

The playing is sometimes more brilliant 
than correct, and Oscar occasionally prefers 
the * rendering of O' Grady * to the original 
intention of Beethoven; but his touch is 
simply perfect, so broad and firm, and yet 
so infinitely tender and gentle at times. It 
seems to draw one's whole soul out in sym- 
pathy with that other soul of exquisite 
sound that he has invoked for us. 

And Rachel loves music from the very 
depths of her heart. It is easy to see this 
by the rapt, earnest look that comes into 
her face when Oscar plays ; but here his 
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power over her seems to end at pre- 
sent. 

He has talked brilliantly and well ; some- 
times earnestly and gravely ; more often 
with the bright, sparkling wit of his 
countrymen. 

He has painted glorious little bits of 
sunset, sung comic songs in a vain attempt 
to stop, if only for ten minutes, the eternal 
monotone of the Arab chants. He has 
shot pigeons for our breakfast ; and on one 
occasion came back with a splendid pelican, 
to be stuffed on our return, for Rachel's 
special benefit. And still she is not en- 
thusiastic. 

* He is delicious when he plays, Charlie 
— the man has a soul then ; but I fancy he 
shuts it up with the piano. He talks bril- 
liantly ? So do most Irishmen ; but there 
is a good deal of rhodomontade even about 
that. A faultless memory and a flow of 
appropriate words go a long way, after all. 
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He wearies me. One must be always on 
the stretch with that sort of man ; and I 
like being lazy occasionally, and lounging 
at my ease, both mind and body.' And 
Rachel sinks luxuriously back upon the 
soft pillows of a deck divan, and carelessly 
watches the crew, who are munching away 
at the rice and beans which form their 
frugal dinner. 

I am a little disappointed by Rachel's 
unaffected indifference ; and yet, on the 
whole, perhaps it is best — certainly better 
for Fred Bathurst's peace of mind. Oscar 
is the last sort of man Rachel would 
ever have been likely to fall in love 
with ; but poor Fred might have been 
pained had she shown any decided 
preference for O'Grady's more brilliant 
society. 

I watch the two lovers very often, and 
eel a little anxious for their future. If 
Rachel could only look a little brighter — 
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more animated — the truth will out! less 
bored when Fred is near her ! 

He is not brilliant, but he talks well 
when he has mastered his subject, and 
gives one altogether the idea of a tho- 
roughly dependable man ; but he has un- 
fortunately one weakness, common to so 
many barristers — a perfect passion for 
arguing even on the most trivial subjects* 
This evidently wearies Rachel. No state- 
ment can ever go unquestioned by him ; 
and over and over again I have seen the 
girl lapse into silence simply to avoid these 
endless petty discussions. 

* Oh, very well, Fred. I dare say you 
are right. It is not worth arguing about.' 
These and similar words are upon her lips 
all day long when they are much together. 

She is never natural — never her best 
self on these occasions. With Elsa and 
me, Rachel will talk for an hour together 
with the most absolute freedom. Sense or 
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nonsense, all comes out alike : and her 
quaint, original remarks and intense love 
of fun, just dashed as they so often are 
with real pathos and feeling, make her 
society one of our chief pleasures. But 
the moment 'poor Fred* appears upon the 
scene, everything is changed. 

One day the discussion happens to fall 
upon hospital nursing for women of the 
upper classes. 

Fred and O'Grady are both present 
Rachel, as usual, is enthusiastic and rather 
sweeping in her statements ; O'Grady, 
silent for once and amused ; Elsa and I 
agree in a modified way with Rachel, whilst 
Fred propounds his favourite theory that 
women in our rank, who are young and 
unmarried, should be kept in a sort of 
civilised slave-market, content with ' home 
duties,* and so forth, until their fate comes 
to them in the shape of an unexceptionable 
husband. 
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* Home duties !' repeats Rachel con- 
temptuously. ' That is so like a man ! so 
hopelessly vague ! Why, in nine eases 
out of ten, " home duties" for young women 
mean crewel-work and acrostics. Where 
there are four or five daughters, all cannot 
keep house and write notes, and arrange 
flowers or dessert, and pay duty visits. 
This is about the sum of the orthodox 
" daughter s " occupations. But why set 
four or five people to do the work, barely 
sufficient for one ? Why have four or five 
dhcBuvries, fanciful, idle girls about the 
home, instead of letting each one take up 
a useful line of her own .'*' 

* Oh, Miss Poynter' (in a reproachful 
aside from O' Grady), * I do so hate women 
who ** have lines !" they bore you to death ! 
Please don't have a line ! you are so much 
nicer as you are.' 

* Oh, you need not be afraid for me. / 
have no line,' answers Rachel, a little im- 
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patiently. ' I never could find any one 
thing that I could do sufficiently well. 
Women like me have nothing for it but 
marriage. That is why I took up with 
poor old Fred !' and she looks at the latter 
with a half-daring, half-penitent gleam of 
fun in her dark eyes. 

Fred does not seem to appreciate the 
joke exactly. He is a reserved, proud 
man, and Rachel's way of saying what 
comes foremost seems to aggravate hztn 
sometimes as much as his endless argu- 
ments weary her. 

He goes back stolidly now to the be- 
ginning of our discussion. 

* Women are a great deal too restless 
nowadays : too fond of excitement — too 
anxious for notoriety. — 

* Making up bandages, watching opera- 
tions, etc., is all much more emotional, and 
therefore to many people much pleasanter, 
than visiting old women in a parish, or en- 
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during the monotony of country life ;* but 
.he was not 'prepared to allow that the 
woman who left her home to nurse in a 
hospital was living as really noble a life as 
the one who (perhaps against her own 
inclinations) remained quietly at home 
helping those about her ;* besides, the 
* publicity * and * exceptional position ' 
were, in his opinion, to be strongly con- 
demned. 

* My dear Fred, of course I don't mean 
that girls who are wanted at home should 
do such things. I am thinking of the girls 
— the dozens of girls — who are not wanted : 
who have nothing to do from morning till 
night, but dress and talk nonsense and 
amuse themselves — if you can call it 
amusementy whilst they wait for the 
shadowy husbands of the future! But 
of course you would level all women's 
lives down to one flat, monotonous 
plane. There must be no individuality, no 

VOL, I. J. 
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effort, no energy; lest excitement and 
eccentricity should crop up amongst thenu 
We may wear our hearts out with vain 
longing for action and work — real, definite 
work ; but in public we must be, above all 
things, " conventional" — a pack of sheep^ 
with nice curly coats, all running in the 
same direction, hustling and tumbling over 
one another now and then. What does 
that matter ? We give no trouble to our 
sheepdog, Mrs. Grundy ; and,' she finishes 
with a little satirical moue, * highest reward 
of all ! Fred really, truly, thoroughly ap- 
proves of us. 

Mr. O'Grady, do be merciful. Give us 
some Chopin to take away the taste of 
these wearisome arguments. Why argue ? 
Nobody ever convinces anybody else, and 
we only bore each other to death.' 

So they go off together ; and one by 
one we all stroll towards the saloon, drawn 
by our usual magnet. 
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The sun has gone down at last in a glory 
of cloud-light — faintest grey, rose pink, 
deep stormy purple, glowing orange, 
shimmering green, and that peculiar apricot 
hue only to be seen in an Egyptian sky. 
We have watched each colour in turn be- 
hind the graceful waving palms, and now 
the crowning glory of the Nile has left us, 
and the river seems cold and grey and 
chilly. 

* Never mind,* says Elsa, cold but cheer- 
ful, * there will be "a splendid moon to- 
night ; and Ibrahim thinks we shall reach 
Manfaloot by nine o'clock, and stay there 
ajl night He wants to make a deal for 
some chickens and vegetables in the morn- 
ing.' 

* Delightful !' cries Rachel, eager as usual 
for any little excitement to be extracted 
from our monotonous life ; * then, Elsa, we 
can make a moonlight expedition and in- 
vestigate Manfaloot.' 

4—2 
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Oscar seconds the idea with great 
energy. 

The Squire tucks a rug round Mrs. 
Wingfield's lounge-chair, and says with a 
shiver : 

* Then you and I will keep each other 
company, my dear lady ; and these lunatics 
can please themselves.' 

To tell the truth, I don't feel very keen 
myself about the expedition into a de.serted 
Arab village, with two self-willed ladies to 
look after ; but, as usual, ' poor Fred ' 
clenches matters by his over-eager oppo- 
sition. 

' My dear Rachel, of course you are only 
joking. Quite impossible for ladies. Just 
imagine what might happen! You will 
have the whole village turned out after 
you — dirt, dogs, and beggars. And at 
that time of night, too ! It won't do at all. 
Ask Ibrahim, if you won't be guided by 
me.' 
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Ibrahim looks rather grave at first, and 
seems inclined to side with Fred ; but 
Rachel's bright, imploring face and coax- 
ing words are too much for him, so he pro- 
mises to send a couple of Arabs, with long 
staves and torches, to guard and light us 
en route; and so the matter rests for the 
time being, and we go off to prepare for 
dinner. 

Fred looks annoyed and rather mortified ; 
Rachel, supernaturally amiable and lively 
at having gained her point. 

As we walk through the saloon to our 
respective cabins, I hear him expostulating 
in a low tone, and catch the words : 

* Unsafe. Much better stay quietly on 
board. You know you wanted to read up 
" Mariette Bey" to-night, and Mrs. Wing- 
field may wish to have the book back to- 
morrow.* 

* Nonsense !* answers Rachel, rather im- 
patiently. *You are such an old slow- 
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coach, Fred! I believe you are too lazy 
to go — that is the fact ! We have three 
months before us to devote to " Marietta 
Bey." Besides, surely it is better to see 
the places he writes about now and then, 
instead of cooping one's self up eternally 
in the boat to read about them f With 
which specious argument Rachel makes her 
escape, and leaves Fred silenced, ,but not 
convinced. 

Our seats at dinner have been hitherto 
arranged on this wise. Elsa and I sit top 
and bottom of the table, Mrs. Wingfield on 
the right of me, and O* Grady next to her ; 
not a very lively companion for him, but 
he makes up for it by devoting most of his 
time to Elsa, on the other side, with occa- 
sional cross-fire — ^generally in the form of 
arguments — with Rachel, who sits on my 
left hand. Fred, as a matter of course, is 
her neighbour, whilst Mr. Poynter divides 
him from Elsa. 
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We are all assembled except the little 
widow and Rachel, who come in arm-in- 
arm. 

Rachel has a bright, gracious manner to 
all human beings less gifted or less 
fortunate than herself, and a happy knack 
of shedding sunshine upon them by word 
and look without the faintest trace of 
* patronising/ 

Governesses, shy young men, awkward 
schoolgirls, quiet, unobtrusive or unappre- 
ciated women, all worship her in conse- 
quence. It is part of the girl's nature to 
be tender and pitiful to all weak or 
neglected creatures in creation, and al- 
though Mrs. Wingfield is happy enough in 
her quiet way, she is so unassuming, and 
keeps so steadily in the background, that 
we are all a little apt to ignore her indi- 
viduality. This is reason enough for Rachel 
to be specially considerate and deferential ; 
and she is late for dinner to-night, no doubt. 
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from having waited to escort her slower 
companion. 

The Squire is hungry, and rather cross 
in consequence — too polite to abuse Mrs. 
Wingfield — so poor Rachel is the scape- 
goat. 

* Really, Rachel, my dear child, you 
might be a little more considerate ; there is 
ample time to get ready after Ibrahim^ 
sounds the gong. Those pigeons will be 
utterly spoilt — done to rags, or as cold as 
ice. Mr. O* Grady was good enough to 
shoot them himself You are not paying 
much compliment either to him or the 
cook. Of course, if you all stay up on 
deck chattering about moonlight expe- 
ditions till five minutes before dinner, it is 
to be expected that the food must suffer/ 

The Squire has worked himself up into 
the state popularly called * cantankerous,' 
and is glad to put a spoke in the social 
wheel, so he says pompously : 
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' Besides, I don't much like this going on 
shore. Fred seems to think it unsafe/ 

* I told Rachel what I thought, sir, but 
my wishes don't seem to have much effect 
where her own pleasure is concerned ;' and 
the lines about Fred's mouth look unusually- 
distinct, and his lips take a rather aggra-- 
vating curl. 

He has been worried and unhappy, 
poor fellow, and does not possess Oscar's 
enviable power of putting away unpleasant 
thoughts to order. 

Rachel looks up rather wearily. 

* I am sorry I 3vas late, papa ; but we 
need not keep your pigeons waiting any 
longer. I have no doubt Ibrahim has kept 
them warm somehow. Do let us begin 
dinner, Charlie.' And as we all move 
towards the table, and Fred's brow looks as 
clouded as ever, she turns laughingly to Mrs. 
Wingfield, saying : * Dear Mrs. Wingfield^ 
do have pity on that unbroken family line,. 
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and make up to Fred for my deficiencies ;' 
and so quietly slips into the chair on ray 
right hand, and the little widow finds herself 
next to Fred Bathurst before any one has 
time to question the move. 

Oscar looks triumphant ; but the triumph 
is a very empty one after all, for Rachel is 
silent and distraite, and only rouses herself 
now and then to answer some standing 
* Dahabeeah chaff/ 

We all feel relieved when coffee comes — 
the true Turkish caf£ noir, served in tiny 
cups of *egg-sheir china. As Oscar re- 
marks : ' Life is not altogether a blank, so 
long as we get this consolation three times 
a day.' And so dinner drags out its weary 
length ; for we are all d tort et cb travers this 
evening: and we hail with delight the 
welcome thud of the boat striking the mud- 
bank, which shows that we have reached 
our night's quarters at last 




CHAPTER IV. 



OW, Rachel, put on your ulster 
and come along; we are all 
waiting for you.' 
Elsa is the speaker. The soothing 
€ffects of coffee and the post-prandial pipe 
have induced the old Squire to look more 
amiably upon our expedition, and we have 
left him and Mrs. Wingfield to keep each 
other company in the bright, warm drawing- 
room of our boat. 

Fred rather sulkily elects to come with 
xis at the last moment, and Ibrahim is rush- 
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ing frantically about, giving orders to the 
Arabs who are to form our escort. One 
by one we cross safely over the wooden 
plank thrown out from the Dahabeeah to the 
firm footing above the Nile mud, and stand 
like midnight conspirators upon terra firma. 
This last is a figure of speech, by the way. 
Our footing on the heavy, shifting sand is 
anything but firm. Elsa and Rachel 
plunge and flounder helplessly for a few 
moments in glorious and self-willed inde- 
pendence, and then Fred and I rush to the 
rescue. Oscar walks on in front with our 
three Arabs ; each man carries a long pole 
in his right hand and a lantern in his left ; 
the dim, uncertain light of the latter 
casting weird shadows on our path, giving 
to the lissome Arab figure proportions 
almost gigantic, whilst the reflection of their 
long staves stretches far out into the dark- 
ness beyond. 

A great plain of sand surrounds us ; we 
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catch the dim outline of rocky hills in the 
distance, right and left, whilst over one 
crag, higher than the rest, the moon is 
rising slowly in the bright, cold glory 
peculiar to this Eastern atmosphere. 

* Sinking ankle-deep in the sand, and 
then only emerging to be tripped up by a 
bit of brushwood, is apt to become mono- 
tonous,' as Oscar observes, adding ; *Glad 
the poor wretches have energy to cultivate 
anything, but I wish to goodness they would 
do it in a more convenient place. Not 
very encouraging to pay a visit to people 
who choke up their front-drive with cab- 
bages and bean-stalks !* 

* No, we can scarcely be said to have 
had a friendly welcome,* answers Rachel, 
with a little shiver ; for by this time we 
are entering the deserted Arab village, and 
a perfect army of ill-conditioned, wolfish 
dogs set up a chorus of barks and howls 
to keep us away. 
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The long poles do their work now. A 
few judicious strokes in their midst, and the 
wretched mongrels slink away, sulky and 
discomfited ; and we are allowed to enter in 
peace. 

The bright moonlight falls on the low 
white roofs of the miserable Arab houses, 
or rather hovels ; we pass in silence 
through narrow dirty lanes, shut in by high 
mud walls. Here and there a dog, more 
daring than the rest, greets us with a sleepy 
growl ; but otherwise a deathlike stillness 
prevails. 

No human being is visible. 

Our own individuality becomes almost 
oppressive in the weird-like desolation 
around. 

The bright, clear moon shines down 
upon dirt and abomination of every sort, 
lighting it up with pitiless truth. Refuse, 
heaps of bean-pods, cabbage-stalks, broken 
pottery and whisps of dirty straw lie about in 
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reckless confusion. Every footstep brings 
fresh signs of misery and squalor. 

How hard and unlovely it must all seem 
in the daylight ! 

But the shadows and the moonlight, and, 
above all, the strange, unnatural silence^ 
give a touch of ghost-like poetry to the 
village now. 

* It is like a city of the dead,' whispers 
Rachel, pressing closer to Elsa and me. 

The girl's face has a white, strange look 
about it in the moonlight. Oscar sees it 
also, and turns round as though to speak 
to her, but checks himself. The spirit of 
the place is upon us all. 

For a moment we stand in hushed 
silence, gazing on the ruin and desolation 
around us ; then mechanically turn our 
steps onward. 

A few moments more we walk in single 
file through another narrow lane of hovels^ 
and then emerge upon a large square, pro- 
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bably the native market-place. Here a 
strange sight greets us. 

RacheFs city of the dead seems suddenly 
to have restored her victims. 

But can they be living, breathing human 
beings ? 

Two long rows of cross-legged Arabs 
stretch from end to end of the square. 

They are seated in absolute silence upon 
the ground, smoking their long ^ narghilehs/ 
Their white turbans and feet shod in bright 
red and yellow morocco slippers form the 
only points of colour and relief to the dark, 
picturesque-looking rags that cover them 
with a sort of pathetic dignity no English 
rags could ever achieve. 

We pause for a moment watching the 
strange scene, hardly liking to venture 
down the narrow path between them. 

It seems almost like invading the solitude 
of a company of ghosts. 

But our Arabs have no such scruples. 
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and the men themselves are utterly with- 
out curiosity so far as we are con- 
cerned. 

They treat our presence with an abso- 
lute indifference, which is almost humili- 
ating. 

Not a single eye is raised to watch the 
* Howadji/ and we walk through the 
curious, silent ranks, unnoticed and un- 
molested. 

I think we all breathe more freely when 
the last ghost-like couple has been left be- 
hind and we find ourselves on the farther 
side of the village, with the open sand once 

more beneath our feet ; the great black 
rocks above us, and far below the stretch 
of the shore ; and the old Nile slumbering 
peacefully under the Eastern moon. 

Our tongues are unlocked at last, and 
even Fred forgets his annoyance and con- 
fesses that the moonlight expedition has 
been an interesting experience. 

VOL. I. 5 
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The sand is firmer here, and our footing 
in consequence less precarious, so that 
Oscar can give full swing to his poetical 
fancies without fear of measuring his long 
leiigth on the ground in the midst of a 
sentimental sonnet. 

He has been quoting 'Aurora Leigh' 
for Elsa s benefit, and turns round now to 
Rachel : 

* Miss Poynter, you are very distraite 
to-night, and you look quite pale, by Jove ! 
Are you haunted still by the ghosts of 
Manfaloot ? I do believe there are unde- 
veloped possibilities of poetry in you after 
all !' for Oscar has a theory that Rachel, 
with all her charms, is too practical to ap- 
preciate his poetical emotions. 

Elsa and I know better, and might en- 
lighten him on the point ; but it is hardly 
worth while to do so, since the girl herself 
takes no trouble to change his opinion on 
the subject. 
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She gives a little half-cynical laugh now, 
and rouses herself at once. 

* " A mute, inglorious Milton" ? Oh dear 
no, Mr. 0*Grady; my thoughts are as 
commonplace as usual, I can assure you. 
I was only wondering what Ibrahim would 
give us to eat when we get back. I feel 
most unpoetically hungry.* 

* Of course, Rachel, you are hungry and 
tired out. I knew how it would be when 
you were so obstinate about coming. You 
want to go everywhere and do everything, 
and you have not the physical strength 
for it.' 

Fred's want of tact, as usual, rouses 
Rachel's spirit of opposition. 

* Dear old Fred ! spare us a lecture on 
proper reserve of female physical strength ! 
Of course you are right to-night, as you 
always are ; only, as it happens, I am not 
really tired or hungry either — at least, not 
very hungry. I only said it to tease Mr. 

5—2 
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O'Grady, and justify his opinion of my 
" want of soul." * . 

This, by the way, is rather an O' Grady 
* watchword,' and Oscar looks a little guilty 
at having the tables turned upon him, but 
quickly recovers his self-possession. 

* My dear .Miss Poynter, how can you 
accuse me of such heresy } I have a good 
mind to inflict a whole book of my sonnets 
upon you as a punishment for putting such 
words into my mouth. Seriously, I would 
like you to look over one or two of them : 
some are original ; others translations from 
the Spanish and Italian. I know you are 
a good linguist, and your opinion will be 
valuable. May I show you my book to- 
morrow ?' 

Rachel assents willingly ; but further 
conversation is impossible, for we are near- 
ing the river, and the sand becomes more 
heavy and muddy towards the brink. 

Ibrahim is watching for us on board,. 
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and tells one of the Arabs to hold out his 
long staff parallel with our gangway, as a 
balance for the ladies in crossing over the 
latter. 

At this moment a confusion of shrieks 
and screams is heard, and a swarm of the 
wretched, half-naked inhabitants surrounds 
us with the usual monotonous cry of 
* Backsheesh ! Howadji ! Backsheesh ! 
Back sheesh!' the final syllable wax- 
ing harsher and louder as the hope of 
getting anything grows fainter. 

Elsa and Rachel have passed safely 
across, piloted by the Arab guides and 
Ibrahim. Fred Bathurst is midway on 
the plank when one poor wretch, more 
daring or more desperate than the others, 
rushes forward into the muddy water and 
makes a clutch at his coat, almost destroy- 
ing his balance for a moment. 

Fred is wearied and worried ; his nerves 
irritated by the monotonous backsheesh 
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chorus. In a moment of annoyance he 
lifts his stick and gives the poor wretch a 
sharp blow across his naked shoulders. 

The Arab falls back with the slavish 
resignation of his class, whilst his com- 
panions hail his misfortune with loud 
laughter. 

Even Ibrahim smiles his approval. 
The only way to manage these crea- 
tures/ he says ; but O'Grady steps for^ 
ward indignantly. 

* For God's sake, Bathurst, leave the 
poor wretches alone. They are miserable 
and hungry enough without any koorbash. 
Don't imitate the common type of « British 
bully ;" and he tosses a handful of piastres 
to the bundle of rags who has caused the 
disturbance. 

Fred turns round impatiently : 

' Really, Mr. O' Grady, you are very 
good in giving unasked advice. Whilst 
you are here to sustain the part of the 
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typical "generous Irishman" perhaps you 
will kindly allow me to act as I think best. 
It is insufferable that travellers should be 
condemned to this constant nuisance : be- 
sides, I did not hurt the man ; it is all 
sentimental rubbish. No doubt they are 
miserable and hungry, and I am very sorry 
for them. I would gladly contribute to 
any properly organised means of amelio- 
rating their condition ; but I don't see how 
they will be either happier or better fed 
for being allowed to worry a man's life out 
of him. I can't talk their language ; be- 
sides, words have no effect on that sort of 
nature. We must deal with men as we 
find them. I used the only sort of argu- 
ment the fellow could understand, and he 
is not a bit the worse for it;' and Fred 
stalks off to his cabin with a curt * good- 
night ' to us all. 

Oscar shrugs his shoulders good- 
naturedly, and only says : 
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* Poor old Fred ! something gone wrong 
with him to-night. Of course he didn't 
mean to be brutal — I know that Still I 
could not help speaking. It is so abso- 
lutely abhorrent to my nature to see pain ; 
utterly impossible for me to inflict it 
wilfully, no matter what the provocation 
may be.' 

Rachel has been standing by all the 
time ; a silent spectator of the scene. 

She speaks now with hurried, enthusi- 
astic tones, stretching out her hand to 
Oscar. 

* You are quite right, Mr. O'Grady. I 
agree with you entirely. I can't think 
how Fred could have been so unkind ; 
it is not at all like him. He must have 
been very tired and out of sorts. We 
English are so abominably selfish and self- 
indulgent. It seems to me such a hor- 
rible thing to add one bitter drop to the 
cup of misery life holds for those poor 
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creatures, simply to save ourselves a little 
annoyance. Fred will feel this to-morrow 
as strongly as you do, I know ; but I 
honour you for speaking as you did to 
him/ 

Her face is quite flushed and qager with 
its depth of feeling. 

Oscar grasps her hand with a strong, 
firm clasp for half a minute, then drops it, 
saying quietly : 

' Thank you. Miss Poynter. I thought 
you would understand.* 

In three minutes he is his brighter sell 
again — the grave fit with its emotion of 
earnestness is past, and he is pouring out 
the wildest fancies, the cleverest nonsense, 
for our amusement. 

This again is one of Oscar's various 
charms. He is seldom the same for ten 
consecutive minutes, and no one can pos- 
sibly prophesy which mood will come 
next The ' unexpected * is the only 
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thing one can safely rely upon with 
him. 

You may run through a perfect gamut 
of either 'appreciation' or 'provocation/ 
but I never yet met any one who had once 
known him and could remain entirely in- 
different ; whilst dulness and monotony are 
words unknown to us in his society. 

Elsa has often said since : 

* Mr. O* Grady always reminds me of 
Wagner's music, Charlie. Some people 
adore it ; others detest it ; but everybody 
talks about it, and most people lose their 
tempers in the process. Wagner's enemies 
are always loud in their expressions of 
contempt and indifference. He is a man 
of straw — not worth the lance of good, 
honest abuse ! and then they set to work 
to abuse him with a perfect avalanche <rf' 
adjectives, and are furious with those who 
think differently. It is just the same widi 
Oscar. He may ha\*e firm friends or 



\ 
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bitter enemies, but no one will remain in- 
different to him.' 

When Elsa first said this it seemed to 
me that Oscar could only make friends in 
his bright, genial path through life. 

Since then I have come to see that my 
wife's wisdom was greater than mine. 

Next morning we get a good deal ot 
ponderous * chaff' from the old Squire 
about our last night's escapade. 

Mrs. Wingfield is interested, in her 
gentle, soporific way, in hearing our account 
of the Arab village and its mysterious in- 
mates, and the cloud has quite passed from 
Fred's face, so that breakfast is as bright 
and sunny a meal as usual. 

We have been making way splendidly 
so far, but the wind has shifted now to the 
south-east, and Ibrahim looks rather hope- 
less. 

The crew are sent on shore to tow the 
boat along till a more friendly breeze 
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springs up, and we all feel rather uncom- 
fortable, thinking of the strained sinews 
and swollen muscles of the sailors. 

Rachel and Elsa are even sympathetic 
enough to give half-longing glances to a 
* Cook's steamer' which is passing with 
what seems to us unearthly speed ; whilst 
the steamer folk no doubt cast envious 
looks through their opera-glasses at our 
slow respectability. 

* Just like life all over,' moralises Oscar ; 
'you always want to be where the other 
fellow is, Miss Poynter. We are all like 
Schubert's ** Wanderer" at heart, I believe.' 

* That is rather an unsatisfactory view 
of human nature,' says practical Fred ; ' for 
instance, / am perfectly content and satis- 
fied. I would not change places with any 
" other fellow " just now ;' and he gives a 
look of almost dog-like devotion, intended 
to meet Rachel's eyes ; but she turns her 
head round impatiently at the moment, so 
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that poor Fred's glances fall harmlessly 
on the ends of her bright-coloured ' pug- 
gary/ 

Like many sensitive, deep - feeling 
women, Rachel resents any public display 
of sentiment, and Fred's open adoration 
is too apt to jar upon her fastidious 
nature. 

When I say so to Elsa sometimes, she 
answers with rather plain-spoken common 
sense : 

* That is all nonsense, Charlie. When 
a woman really loves a man, no amount of 
devotion can annoy her. Rachel does not 
love Fred in that sort of way. She never 
has done. That is why her " fastidious 
nature," as you call it, rebels. If Rachel 
had ever fallen in love she would have 
been as foolish and clinging and helpless 
in her love as any other woman. More so 
than most women — those strong natures 
always are. But it might not have been 
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for her happiness. Rachel is too intense 
to be happy where she feels strongly. 
Contentment is far better and safer for her. 
Once married to Fred, she will be at least 
content, and she will come to identify the 
feeling of rest and repose that any fairly 
happy marriage brings to a woman with 
Fred himself, and will be grateful to him 
accordingly.* 

Elsa is a wise little woman, and sees 
below the surface more clearly than most 
people ; besides, she must understand an- 
other woman better than I could do. 
And yet sometimes, when I think over 
Rachel's deep, restless, unsatisfied, way- 
ward nature, it seems almost impossible 
that Fred Bathurst's one-sided devotion 
should ever fill her life even to the point of 
contentment. 




CHAPTER V. 

SHEBES at last! Oh, Elsa! 
Fred ! Charlie ! For pity's 
sake leave those detestable 
•dishes and come up on deck. Mr. O'Grady 
is writing sonnets up there already, I 
tfirmly believe, whilst you unpoetical people 
are eating dates and tigs and drinking 
Turkish coffee down here. One does not 
reach Thebes every day of one's life. Let 
PUS make the most of it, now we are here.' 

Rachel's eyes are sparkling with excite- 
ment and delight. Her enthusiasm is in- 
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fectious. Even Mrs. Wingfield rises with 
most unwonted alacrity, and goes off for a 
warm shawl. Fred is already on deck. * 

The old Squire alone remains unmoved ; 
a good, rattling 'thirty-five minutes' across 
his Leicestershire fields, with a * kill in the 
open ' at the end of it, would have more 
power to send the blood surging through 
his veins than any sentimental excitement 
over the glories of Karnak or the buried 
splendours of Thebes. So he remains 
where he is, saying sententiously : 

* My dear Rachel, do spare us these 
rhapsodies. Of course we don't get to 
Thebes every day — it would be very 
awkward if we did — but we knew we 
should get there one day, unless any acci- 
dent had taken place. There is nothing 
so very remarkable about that. Besides, 
as it happens, we have not reached Thebes 
at all. With your knowledge of Murray, 
I wonder you should make such a mistake. 
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Ibrahim tells me the name of this village 
is Luxor. My good Mrs. Wingfield, be 
advised by me. They have got hold of 
the wrong end of the sticky as usual. Just 
stay quietly down here and finish your 
coffee.' 

But Mrs. Wingfield has a will of her 
own, for once. In fact a new side of her 
character speedily developes, viz., a per- 
fect craze for seeing and doing as much as 
can, by any possibility, be compressed into 
a single day s programme. 

She has read up very little about the 
ruins : never discusses any question re- 
motely connected with ' Egyptology,' and I 
believe could not tell you whether Cheops or 
Rameses came first in Egyptian chronology! 
But she dives patiently into every old 
tomb ; mounts up every old pylon or gate- 
way that we come across ; investigates con- 
scientiously every hole and cranny in the 
endless ruins, and burns her fingers with 

VOL. I. 6 
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Spartan-like composure whilst holding up 
magnesium wire to decipher the half- 
effaced cartouches. 

* Such a lamentable waste of power/ as 
Oscar says. * Why, my dear fellow, if that 
old lady's intellect were developed one 
tenth part as strongly as her aimless per- 
severance, we should have a female Cham- 
pollion at once.* 

But all this is anticipating. 

We have left the old Squire in peace^ 
and are all collected on deck, watching the 
Luxor lights, with the delightful conscious- 
ness that no cruel winds or monotonous 
sand-banks can interfere with our enjoy- 
ment for the next few days, at any rate. 
We are moored just below the British Con- 
sulate, which nestles amongst the ruins of 
the grand old Luxor temple. 

In the dim twilight we can distinguish 
various other river boats moored along the 
bank. One or two of these, flying the 



^ 
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American flag, are illuminated from mast 
to bulwarks by the prettiest flickering 
chains of Chinese lanterns. The sandy 
river's bank rises high above our boat. 
Beyond it is a line of almost unbroken 
light from the various Consulates — British, 
American, French, and German. 

On the other side we catch the dim 
outline of the island dividing us from the 
western shore and Theban glories; and 
beneath our feet the dear old Nile waters 
lap up against the boat with soothing, rest- 
ful motion. 

It is too late to go on shore now ; be- 
sides, we have a delicious week's rest, ' to 
do what we like in,' as the children say. 
Hitherto we have done pretty much what 
Ibrahim liked, and he would have carried 
us on now with relentless tyranny if the 
whole boat had not risen in rebellion. 

We have passed all other ruins with 
lamb-like docility, but the very first hint of 

6—2 
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* leaving Luxor for the return voyage * was 
greeted by loud groans of disapproval. 
And Ibrahim, like all wise rulers, suc- 
cumbed before open rebellion could set 
in. 

'It is abominable, unheard of,' cried 
Elsa, * to wait till the cream of novelty has* 
been whipped off by all the stupid people 
we shall meet higher up the river, who 
have " seen Karnak by moonlight." My 
enthusiasm is at boiling-point now; it 
shan't be put aside to simmer just to please 
Ibrahim's foolish fancies. " Lose a good 
wind," indeed ! what then ? I suppose 
there are other winds to be found later on; 
if not, here we shall stay — no great hard- 
ship, after all.' 

When Elsa really gets excited Ibrahim 
always gracefully retires from the conflict, 
and in this matter we are all of one mind 
— so the resolution is carried unanimously. 

Next morning we are up betimes, wait- 
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ing for the donkeys to take us to Karnak, 
a two miles* ride from Luxor ; but our 
start is delayed by a visitor. 

A fine-looking young Arab of three or 
four and twenty, with a scarlet fez on his 
head, but faultless European attire, steps 
on board the Dahabeeah, and courteously 
introduces himself as Hassan Effendi, the 
younger son of our British Consul, Mun- 
soor Aga (a most charming and hospitable 
old man, as we soon find out). 

Mutual friends have written to announce 
our arrival, and having seen the boat come 
in last night, he has at once sent his son 
to welcome us and bring an invitation to 
dine at the Consulate the same evening. 

The young man speaks English per- 
fectly, and has the polish of a Frenchman, 
combined with the native grace and cour- 
tesy of an Arab. 

' It will be quite an Arab dinner, madam,' 
he says, turning to Elsa. ' You will excuse 
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our national customs, and it may interest 
you to see them, perhaps.' 

We all prefer the idea of a good Arab 
dinner to a possibly inferior European one, 
and O'Grady is especially radiant 

He writes a good deal for magazines^ 
and is no doubt already mentally heading 
an article, *The Arab at Home,' to be 
illustrated by our dinner to-night, for * all is 
grist' that comes to this Irish mill ! 

Hassan Effendi seems to have nothing 

particular to do with himself, and gladly 
accompanies us to Kamak. 

It is a merry ride, on the whole, across 
the fields of halfah grass that lie between 
us and the great ruins. 

Oscar's hearty laugh rings out over and 
over again as the wretched donkeys 
scramble and tumble along over the sandy 
road. 

Rachel and Elsa have the best of the 
bargain in the way of donkey-flesh. Mrs* 
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Wingfield has a sedan-chair, carried be- 
tween two poles by four strong Arabs. We 
four men have all been down in turn and 
shaken ourselves and remounted with calm 
indifference. It seems to be the proper 
thing to expect in this part of the world. 
Oscar's long legs, in fact, almost touch the 
ground to start with; for the smallest 
donkey has fallen to his lot. 

At last he jumps impetuously over the 
wretched little animal's head and gives 
himself a shake ; then, turning round to 
Rachel, who happens to be near, says : 

* Upon my word. Miss Poynter, I can't 
stz^nd it any longer ; fancy letting that poor 
little brute carry a great lazy hulk of six 
foot two on his miserable little back. Til 
come and do donkey-boy to you instead ; 
only you must give a good backsheesh at 
the end of the day F 

Rachel has thawed very much in her 
manner to Oscar since the night at Man- 
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faloot and the episode of the 'koorbash, 
and she looks up brightly now. 

'Very well, Mr. O'Grady. I am glad 
you have taken compassion on that poor 
little donkey. How happy it looks to have 
got rid of you ! I am very glad of your 
company. It is always pleasant to receive 
a new emotion with somebody who is sim^ 
patica with one about it. And the first 
view of Karnak will be a grand emotion in 
my life.' 

As we draw near our talk and laughter 
cease instinctively, and we ride up the 
ruined avenue of Sphinxes almost in 
silence. 

Through the beautiful Ptolemy Gate, 
leaving behind us the temple of Khons, 
we turn to our right under a massive gate- 
way, leading to a ruined court or area. 

One single column, with an open lotus- 
flower capital, stands here in solitary 
grandeur — a foretaste of the wonders 
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within; then through another gigantic 
pylon, and we stand at last, breathless and 
awestruck, amongst the colossal pillars of 
the world-famed ' Hall of Columns/ 

There is dead silence for a moment ; 
then Oscar whispers to Rachel : 

' " Put off thy shoes from off thy feet ; 
for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground." Don't you feel almost like that, 
Miss Poynter, thinking of the gigantic 
brains that conceived^ the gigantic strength 
that carried out^ such conceptions ? Truly 
there " were giants in those days !" * 

' I cannot understand,' answers Rachel, 
half dreamy, half petulant ; ' it is too enor- 
mous — it overpowers me. I cannot see 
anything — it is all confusion and perplexity. 
It is impossible for such a wretched little 
mortal as I am to breathe even down helow 
here with those towering masses above 
one's head. Perhaps it will seem different 
another day, but I cannot stay now ;* and 
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she passes quickly on through the HalU 
and emerges at the other end — a tiny speck 
of black and g'rey against a background of 
cloudless blue sky. 

Oscar has sat down meanwhile on a. 
heap of stones and pulled out his sketch- 
book. 

He has found * an effect ' at once in a 
smaller pillar with lotus-bud capital, leaning 
from the perpendicular against the giant 
guardian on its left, whilst the sun shines- 
brightly through the space thus formed and 
lights up the gloomy columns around. 

* Just like a child's smile trying to melt 
some grim old fellow's heart,' says Oscar, 
pointing out to me the flickering lights- 
playing upon the massive pillars. * Don't 
mind me, my dear fellow ; you all go on 
and I will follow in ten minutes. It will 
work up into a splendid picture when I 
get back if I can just catch the effect 
now.' 
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So we four go rambling on through the 
ruined splendours ; scrambling as best we 
may over heaps of stone and rubbish, past 
the two solemn rows of broken Osiride 
figures and the gigantic Kamak obelisks, 
till we come upon the perfect little ' sane- 
tuary * with its star-crowned roof. 

An enormous slab of fallen stone bars 
our entrance here, and turning to the left 
we find ourselves in a deserted-looking 
little stone-paved court, where Rachel also 
has taken refuge. 

' Oh, Charlie ! isn't this too delightful .> 
Come in, all of you ; oply, for pity's sake, 
don't talk loud. I am sheltering here from 
the miserable, screeching little Arabs, who 
have pursued me all over the place hitherto. 
They " lost the scent," as papa would say, 
just over there by the obelisks, so I man- 
aged to get round by the outer wall of the 
** sanctuary," and then ** doubled back*' 
and " ran to covert " here. Heaven only 
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knows how long we shall be left in peace. 
They have offered me scarabei of every 
size, shade, and date (within the last fifty 
years !), and finally two, more ragged and 
wretched-looking than the others, appeared 
with a dead wolf and wanted me to buy 

itr 

' Poor Rachel ! I was afraid you would 
be pursued when you left us in that cava- 
lier fashion just now. But where is Fred ? 
did not he come to the rescue ?' 

*0h, Fred is going round the outside 
I believe, identifying all the sculptures 
by the light of the infallible " Murray.** 
I spoke to him just now over one of the 
walls, but he seemed quite cross because 
the naval scene did not correspond with 
*' Murray's" points of the compass! I believe 
he thinks they have removed it to another 
site, on purpose to falsify the British guide- 
book ! The legal mind must be fearfully 
and wonderfully made, to be able to go into 
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these wearisome little details, suddenly 
plunged as we have been into such colossal 
desolation !'• 

* My dear Rachel/ says Elsa, brightly, 
* you begin your remarks by being rather 
"horsey," you continue by becoming 
slightly profane, and you conclude by 
being very unjust to poor Fred and his 
patient researches. All of which signs 
show me that you are over-tired and pro- 
bably hungry, and have had quite enough 
of Karnak for to-day ; besides, we must 
reserve some strength for our evening's 
dissipation,' she continues, looking up 
pleasantly at Hassan Effendi. 'Charlie, 
would you go back and hunt up Mr. 
O' Grady, and make them bring the donkeys 
round here ? Ibrahim says we can get out 
by another gate and see the granite statues 
and the ruins of the Temple of Pasht. 
Rachel and I adore the cat-headed goddess. 
She is so easily recognised, and never 
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wears those perplexing moons and horns 
on the top of her head.' 

Oscar is torn av^y from his leaning 
pillar, and Fred consents to postpone the 
identification of the rest of the sculptures 
to another day, and we are soon mounted 
and homewards bound. 

'Now, Miss Poynter!' says Oscar, the 
moment we step on board the boat, ' jrou 
take my advice — I am endded to give it 
professionally, you know. Have some 
claret and Apollinaris and a few biscuits ; 
don't eat a heavy lunch, or you will never 
do jusdce to the bakemeats this evening. 
Then take the silliest novel you can find, 
and go and lie down in your cabin. I will 
bring you a cup of strong coffee at five 
o'clock. We don t start for the Consulate 
till six. You are utterly done up, and won't 
enjoy anything unless you get a good rest 

now.' 

Fred appears at this moment, and 
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Oscar turns to him with easy confi- 
•dence : 

* Here, Bathurst, you add your influence 
to mine. I am telling Miss Poynter she 
ought to go and rest after all her exer- 
tions.' 

. Fred answers rather coldly, with the un- 
reasonable annoyance we so often feel 
when somebody else first suggests what we 
were on the point of proposing ourselves. 

' Of course Rachel must lie down if she 
is tired. I could have told her that, 
O'Grady, even without a medical diploma,* 
Jie adds with a little laugh, half irritable, 
half jocose. * But why did you not tell me, 
•dear, that you were tired ? We would 
ihave come back at once, of course. I hoped 
you were taking it quietly ; you seemed to 
l>e sitting down most of the time.' 

'Some people exercise their legs and 
others their brains,' interposes Oscar, 
•lightly ; ' and I think the brain motion is 
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the more exhausting of the two ; that is 
why I prescribed the novel and the nap ;* 
and his eyes rest for a moment on Rachel's 
weary face with a very sympathetic look. 

She gives him a quick, grateful glance, 
full of the gratitude we feel at being under- 
stood. 

* Yes ; thank you, Mr. O'Grady. I will 
take your advice. I am rather tired, 
though I did not run about much, as Fred 
says. But don't worry about me, dear,' 
she continues, turning round to the latter 
more gently than usual. ' I shall be all 
right in an hour or two, and as bright as 
ever this evening. Mr. O'Grady, having 
made one convert, you must really go and 
prescribe for Mrs. Wingfield in the same 
way. It quite tired me even to look at 
her scrambling up and down those dreadful 
places this morning.' 

We arrive at the Consulate punctually 
at a quarter past six, after a heavy plough 
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through the sand-bank, escorted by the 
faithful Ibrahim and his lantern. 

Hassan Effendi comes forward to greet 
us, and we are presented to his father (a 
grand-looking old man) and an elder 
brother, who can speak no English, unforr 
tunately. We are received in a sitting- 
room fitted up with comfortable divans and 
bright-coloured Turicish rugs, but the rest 
of the furniture is European. 

Two other Arab gentlemen are presented 
to us in turn, and then Hassan Effendi 
opens a small carved cabinet at the end of 
the room, dives into one of its many 
drawers, and very gracefully presents to 
each of the three ladies a pretty necklet of 
bright blue oblong beads with ornamented 
tassels to fasten them together — the pecu- 
liar shade of blue that we call * peacock,' 
alternated by shades of green. 

We have been sitting round so far in the 
stiff, uncomfortable circle usually formed by 

VOL. I. 7 
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English people when they find themselves 
amongst foreigners ; all but Oscar, that is 
to say. He is as completely at ease as 
ever. Could anything in heaven or earth 
or under the earth shake that rock-like con- 
-fidence of his for a moment ? I doubt it. 

He has discovered that Munsoor Aga 
talks French more fluently than English, 
and the 'O'Grady* Parisian accent is in 
ull force. I must do him the justice to 
say that one of his many kind impulses is 
at the bottom of their earnest conversation. 
The old man has confided to him that 
severe cataract has formed in one eye, and 
Oscar is begging to be allowed to operate 
upon it during our stay at Luxor. 

In another five minutes there is a general 
move. We go out of the room in single 
file and cross the passage to the dining- 
room. At the door of the latter stands an 
Arab servant with turbaned head, holding 
a basin of water and an embroidered towel 
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We are evidently intended to wash our 
hands, and do so in blind faith ; but too 
soon, alas ! find out the need of the pre- 
caution. 

The room looks bare and desolate ; there 
is no table here * groaning' under Arab 
delicacies, with shining glass or spotless 
linen, as, in our foolish hearts, I believe we 
had expected ! 

In the middle of the floor is a large brass 
tray with no covering upon it, circular in 
form and slightly raised from the ground 
on a low cushion. 

A salt-cellar, a glass tumbler, a large 
piece of excellent white bread, and one spoon 
are placed before each guest. Knives and 
forks are evidently unknown here. 

Of course we have to sit upon the ground 
to be on a level with our tray — that fact, 
at least, requires no demonstration — and 
we gentlemen manage well enough. Rachel 
and Elsa also get seated without much 

7—2 
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difficulty, but it is amusing to watch poor 
little Mrs. Wingfield's struggles to achieve 
* sitting cross-legged * with dignity ! 

A tureen of excellent, steaming-hot soup 
IS placed on the tray first, the cover re- 
moved, and in go all the spoons without a 
moment's hesitation. 

The ladies look at each other in mute 
despair; but matters are becoming im- 
minent. We all praise the soup with 
hearty goodwill ; it is visibly diminishing 
in the bowl, and Rachel has had no lunch ! 
This last fact clenches matters. With the 
heroism born of sheer despair she stretches 
out her hand and dips in her spoon with 
the rest ; whilst Oscar whispers encou- 
ragingly : 

'That is right. Miss Poynter! a la 
guerrCy comnte d la guerre f 

*Ah, yes,' says Hassan, courteous as 
ever; *you ladies must excuse our Arab 
customs. You do not eat like this in 
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England, I know, but to us it all comes so 
natural. I also can eat with knives and 
forks, but they trouble me/ 

There is no time for talk, however. The 
soup is carried off with lightning speed by 
the swift Arab servants, and replaced by 
a dish of roast mutton, equally hot and 
equally excellent. This is even a greater 
trial to our English susceptibilities than 
the soup, but Hassan Effendi is equal to 
the occasion. 

With dexterous skill he tears the ribs 
asunder and divides them amongst us, and 
the meat is so good that we pocket our 
scruples after a while. In fact there is no 
time for reflection. The Arabs eat with a 
rapidity that I have only seen equalled by 
English children at a school treat. 

As each dish is carried away it is instan- 
taneously replaced by another, which in 
turn gives way to a third, and so on till the 
feast is ended. 
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After the mutton comes a dish of excel- 
lent little vegetable marrows, opened and 
stuffed with meat and herbs and covered 
with rich brown sauce. Then a wild duck, 
cooked with olives, which is torn to pieces 
and divided by another guest (one of the 
two Arab gentlemen already presented to» 
us). To the duck succeed meat kabobs^ a 
capital dish, possessing also this great re- 
commendation ; that they can be appropri- 
ated and conveyed to our mouths by our 
own individual fingers ! 

Then a dish of stewed pigeons, and then 
the piice de resistance — a gigantic turkey. 
Here we feel that the finger business 
must fail them at last with regard to 
carving. 

But no ! Munsoor's elder son comes gal- 
lantly to the front this time. With a firm 
grasp and iron wrist he seizes a drunvstick 
and severs it from the body, then attacks 
the wings of the bird, and after a moment's 
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tussle holds up triumphantly a piece of 
white flesh from the breast and hands it 
across to Rachel as a bonne bouche. 

The despair on poor Rachel's face would 
have been absurd had we been in a posi- 
tion to laugh at anything just then ; but 
the fact is, a sort of stony despair was 
weighing us all down by this time, for as 
yet we had had nothing to drink ! 

Wine of course was out qf the question 
amongst true Arabs, but not even a drop 
of the Champagfte du Nil had comforted 
our parched lips, and we had been forced 
to eat of every rich dish for fear of hurting 
the feelings of our kind host. 

I could see that Rachel had already 
secreted various pieces of duck and pigeon 
behind her bread, and she now declined 
gratefully the proffered * tit-bit.' 

We saw at once that the refusal irritated 
the Arab in question ; a dark look came 
over his face, and he muttered vehemently 
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some words in Arabic, still holding 
the dainty morsel between finger and 
thumb and thrusting it under Rachel's 
nose. 

* " Eat — eat V he means,' interpreted 
Hassan ; ' if she could just take it ; it is 
intended as a compliment, and we cannot 
refuse such things — we Arabs.' 

Rachel of course accepted it graciously 
enough now, and the threatened cloud 
passed over ; but she whispered to me in 
despair : 

* Charlie, I must have something to 
drink, manners or ho manners. If y^u 
don't ask for some water / shall.' 

The moment I make the request water 
is ordered by our hospitable hosts, but 
they evidently look upon eating and drink- 
ing together as a foreign and dangerous 
custom. 

We get on better after this, and are 
fairly well prepared for our next dish : po- 
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tatoes fried in oil and garlic. Then, finally, 
a large plateful of rice and gravy. 

* The prayer of St. Chrysostom/ as 
Oscar profanely observes — for it is the in- 
variable finish to every Arab dinner. 

The * sweets * are still to come, however, 
and our spoons are needed again now for 
the first time since the soup was removed. 

A large shape of a sort of * blanc mange,* 
fruits preserved in syrup, kishteh (a kind 
of Devonshire cream), and mish-mish (or 
dried apricots) complete our entertainment, 
and we are all relieved to find that nothing 
more is coming. 

We are invited now to sit on the wide 
divans running round the room, and Arab 
servants bring again the basins of water 
and embroidered towels, with a bunch of 
sweet-smelling herbs for each person. 

Then we all return to the reception-room, 

and coffee is handed round in tiny blue 
china cups, and the usual long, amberr 
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mouthed narghilehs are produced. These 
are handed to the ladies, as a matter of 
course. Mrs. Wingfield openly rebels, but 
Elsa and Rachel take a few whiffs, sitting 
Turkish fashion on the broad, soft couches- 
All Arabs keep early hours, so we soon 
make our escape, and return to the friendly 
shelter of the Rameses. 

Nothing would induce the Squire to 
accompany us. Perhaps, from his point of 
view, he was wise. 

* A sensible man at my age ! You don't 

imagine I should go ruining my digestion 
and upsetting my liver by eating any 
horrid Arab messes ? It's all very well for 
you young fellows, if you like to make 
fools of yourselves, ** seeing Arab life." I 
prefer a well-cooked dinner on board, and 
really the omelette this evening was be- 
yond all praise.' 

* Well, sir, we had an excellent dinner 
too,' retorts Oscar; 'good material, hot 
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and well-cooked — three cardinal virtues ; 
only next time I dine with our excellent 
friends I shall take care to have a good 
chasse at hand ! Their cooking is certainly 
rich, and their manners are peculiar.' 




CHAPTER VL 

I E have spent all the next moming 
poking about in the rubbish and 
ruins of the Luxor temple. 
So many miserable little modem build- 
ings have taken shelter between its mighty 
columns that the original plan is rather 
hard to follow. Fred, as usual, goes syste- 
matically to work, armed with his guide- 
books, whilst we wander about rather aim- 
lessly, looking for a good ' starting-point.' 

Oscar of course discovers the most in- 
teresting bit of the temple, without having 
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given himself the smallest trouble about it, 
whilst poor Fred gropes painfully along, 
with straining eyes divided between the 
sculptures in front of him and the perplex- 
ing pages under his nose. 

* Miss Poynter, come here for a mo- 
ment ; this is really interesting. Be pre- 
pared to throw your orthodox notions to 
the winds. 

* Have I not always maintained that 
every important article of belief with you 
Christians has been simply borrowed from 
these grand old heathen ; just cut and 
polished up a little to suit the requirements 
of the last eighteen centuries of the world's 
existence ? Just look at the sculptures on 
this wall! Here is a temple built — well, 
certainly 1300 or 1400 years before your 
Christ — probably earlier; and here you 
find every incident of the " Annunciation " 
and the "Miraculous Birth" — a heathen 
fable !' 
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* Of course, in this case, it is intended to 
illustrate the birth of a kingy but the an- 
cients imagined such a birth to take place 
through the divine agency of the gods — 
not by human means. 

* There at once you have the " Miracu- 
lous Conception" believed in and even 
illustrated by these old Egyptians, hun- 
dreds of years before the Christ of modem 
creeds was bom. I am delighted to have 
found this ; it just completes the list of re- 
markable coincidences between our Chris- 
tian faith and their so-called heathen 
belief. One cannot stir a step amongst 
these ruins without having the doctrine of 
the Trinity forcibly presented to one's 
mind. Why, every big province in Eg^t 
had its Triad or Trinity of Gods: Amon 
Ra, Maut, and Khons at Thebes; Osiris, 
Isis, and Horus, at Abydos. Ptah, the 
God of Light, with his wife and son, were 
worshipped conjoindy at Memphis. 
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' Then they had the ** Triad of the 
Cataracts," the " Triad of Elephantine," 
and so on with every important locality in 
the country. Then look at their belief 
concerning Amon Ra alone ! He was the 
great generating spirit, existing from all 
eternity, without beginning, without end, 
perfect, indivisible, unproduced. Some- 
times he is represented as his own son ; at 
other times as his own fatJter. 

* As a heathen doctrine this all sounds 
complicated and absurd enough, but go to 
your English churches on any great Festi- 
val and you will find yourself declaring 
** belief" in mysteries almost identical and 
quite as incomprehensible. 

'Then look again at the history of 
Osiris, the greatest of Egyptian gods ; 
what intelligent human being can fail to 
trace a likeness between him and Jesus 
Christ Himself? The same mission, the 
same life, the same death, nay, even the 
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same resurrection and vocation after 
death! 

* You remember all we have read ajbout 
Osiris ? He was the God of TruA 
and Light and Righteousness, in eternal 
conflict with the Genius of Evil and Dark- 
ness and Falsehood. Here again mark 
the strange similarity : Typhon (the brother 
and rival of Osiris), the God of Evil, is 
constantly depicted under the form of a ser- 
pent, and as such is called **the great enemy 
of mankind." Very well — then Typhon 
for the moment conquers. Evil overcomes 
good — but only for a time. 

* Osiris is put to death ; but he rises 
again to become the Judge of the dead over 
the forty-two gnomes or provinces of 
Egypt. 

'Did you not notice, in those broken 
** Osiride " figures at Karnak, how he is 
always represented with the crook and 
the flageolum in his hands ? the croc4c — 
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to draw towards himself the righteous; 
the flageolum — to chastise the unworthy. 

'Is not the similarity striking — over* 
whelming ? . What have you Christians 
done ? what have you altered ? Scarcely 
anything! You borrow wholesale all the 
mythological details of any importance, and 
simply give to the judgment oiyour Christ 
a spiritual meaning, and shift it away to the 
cloudy regions of the far-away future of 
the human race.' 

* " In such an hour as ye know not 
the Son of man cometh,"' quotes Fred, 
quietly. 

'Of course, my dear Bathurst, I don't 
mean to be entirely literal ; no doubt, to 
some of you good Christians it all has some 
amount of reality. But I am sure in most 
people's hearts any thoughts of the Judg- 
ment-day are hazy and vague in the ex- 
treme. But that is not the point. 

'What I wish to impress upon you — 

VOL. I. 8 
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what I want you to acknowledge — is that 
your boasted Christian doctrines are not 
original. 

* Thousands of years before the Chris- 
tian era any fairly intelligent old Egyptian 
could have told you all about them ; though 
perhaps not in their present definite, dog- 
matic form. Surely you must acknow- 
ledge this ?* 

* I acknowledge nothing of the sort/ 
Fred answers, eager for once, and really 
indignant. 

* You read up a lot of books, each con- 
tradicting the other; with chronological 
discrepancies alone, covering thousands of 
years. You poke out a half-effaced sculp- 
ture representing the birth of a child, and 
accept the first explanation of it that oflFers, 
simply because it appears to cast the slur 
olT plagiarism upon our own faith. You 
collect the accounts of these old Egyptian 
fables ; given often by most untrustworthy 
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historians, garnished and supplemented 
according to their own fancies, no doubt. 
And then, on the strength of this, you 
would quietly, remorselessly drag away 
brick after brick of the glorious structure 
of our Christian faith : built up by the holy 
lives of our saints ; testified to through the 
bitter pangs of our martyrs ; watered by 
the tears of every sinning and repentant 
soul, and brightened by the sunlight of 
every good deed done in the name of 
" our Christ !" 

* You fling the pronoun at us in scorn. 
/ accept it, with glorious triumph, with 
deepest gratitude, with the most reverent 
awe. 

' You would take from us all this, and 
what do you offer us in exchange ? 

* Hazy Pantheism, vague blasphemies^ 
the dim, grey, cold atmosphere of what 
you call ** intellectual life ;" whilst you are 
barring the doors of your heart against the 
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warmth and heat of God's own Sun — ^the 
Holy Spirit, the Teacher as well as Com* 
forter of poor, blind, self-confident man ! 

' Your intellect is stronger than mine, 
0*Grady; but, believe me, intellect alone 
will never soar up to the highest heavens 
and bring down with it the knowledge of 
the True God. Your soul must grow, ais 
well as your brains, to achieve that.' 

I have never heard Fred speak so 
earnestly or fluently in my life. 

We all look amazed, and Rachel's face 
shows that she is giving him silently the 
respect that all real and worthy emotion 
invariably commands. 

Oscar himself is the first to acknowledge 
this openly. 

A moment's sadness comes over his face. 

Then he puts out his hand and gives 
Fred a hearty grasp. 

* You are a better man than I am, Bath- 
urst. I wish I could see things as you do.' 
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Rachel looks up, and then says timidly, 
for her : 

'Yes, Mr. O'Grady; I think Fred is 
perfectly right. I agree from my heart 
with every word he says ; and I wish you 
could feel it also. But about the Egyptian 
fables — our starting-point. I think Fred 
is too hard upon the old historians; be- 
sides, we have the sculptures themselves 
and the hieroglyphics and papyri. They 
may all disagree on many points of detail, 
but the leading features of the old Egyp- 
tian worship are insisted upon by all. I 
think, in all fairness, we ought to face that 
fact. 

* Christianity is strong enough to stand 
and bear the brunt of all honest investiga- 
tion. She is not really honoured by gloss- 
ing over facts or explaining them away as 
fictions, or covering them up decently in 
the corners of our memory. 

' Admitting every detail you have given 
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US about the ancient beliefs, is it not con- 
ceivable that God should have allowed 
these foreshadowings and types of what 
should come upon the earth in later days 
in the birth and life and death of our 
Saviour ? 

'And then as to the Trinity and the 
Serpent — the symbol of evil. I can see 
no contradiction to our own faith in all 
this — nothing antagonistic, but quite the 
contrary. 

' It seems to me such a beautiful thought 
that these grand old heathen should even 
then have had some faint glimmerings of 
the truth ; that these doctrines, incomplete 
and shadowy as they may have been, 
should underlie all the earliest develop- 
ments of religion in the world. And they 
ornamented and beautified their temples 
with their own crude conceptions of the 
Deity — faint and dim, no doubt, but 
honest and true. It was **a searching 
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after if haply they might find Him ;" and so 
we, with our wider knowledge, can claim 
brotherhood with them as children of the 
same great Father. I like to think of this 
in looking at the dear old ruins. It does 
not worry nor perplex me ; neither do I 
feel the least inclined to " throw all my 
orthodox notions to the winds," as you 
kindly suggested, Mr. O' Grady, at the 
beginning of this solemn talk. 

' Now do let us make a move. I am tired 
and cramped and hungry, and papa will scold 
us for being late if he has returned from 
the Consulate and finds lunch waiting for us.* 
We find the old Squire radiant ; caring 
little for the ruins themselves, he has 
become bitten, like the rest of the world, 
with the *scarabeus mania,' and has just 
returned from a successful campaign of 
^antiquity hunting,' conducted with the 
good-natured assistance of Hassan Effendi, 
xhe consul's son. 
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' Really a most intelligent young man/ 
observes Mr. Poynter ; * we must ask him 
to dinner to-morrow, Verschoyle, It 
would be no compliment to do so to- 
night, and then have you all turning out,, 
the moment you have swallowed your 
food, to go and see Karnak by moonlight. 
Such nonsense ! why on earth can't you 
go there at reasonable hours ' and see the 
place comfortably, instead of tumbling 
about and probably spraining your ankles 
or catching your deaths of cold in the 
middle of the night ?' 

* My dear father,' objects Rachel, mildly,. 
* it won't be the middle of the night at all ; 
why, we shall be home by eleven o'clock at 
latest. And we don't wan^ to "see the 
place comfortably," we want to be as 
romantically cold and miserable and moon- 
shiny as possible — but do let us see the 
treasures meanwhile.' 

' That is a Thothmes III. anyway,' says 
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Oscar, pouncing upon a pretty blue-green 
scarabeus with the well-known *moon, 
crab and comb* cartouche; 'that may be 
genuine, sir, but I should doubt all the rest 
of them. Different degrees of antiquity, 
no doubt. I dare say some may date 
twenty years back, but I fancy they have 
mostly emerged from the Luxor manu- 
factory, if one knew the rights of the 
matter;' and he carelessly tosses over a 
mass of blue necklaces with large, brilliant 
blue bats to fasten them together, some 
little earthenware pots full of mummy-seed 
(the wheat buried in ancient times with 
the dead), and about a score of various- 
hued scarabei of every size and shade. 

The Squire gathers his treasures to- 
gether angrily, far too indignant for words, 
and retires to his cabin to put them away 
out of sight of the incredulous. 

* Do leave papa in his pleasant delusions, 
Mr. O'Grady,' says Rachel. * He is just 
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as happy as if they were real, and that is 
the main point. Why are you so pleased 
to try and destroy our faith about every- 
thing in heaven or on earth — or in the 
waters under the earth, for that matter ? I 
was perfectly content with my crocodile the 
other day, and then you declared it was 
only a bit of old wood on a sandbank/ 

* Why, Miss Poynter ! I thought you 
were one of the great apostles of Truth. 
Do you really wish to be left " believing in 
lies ?" ' 

* Well, perhaps not altogether ; only 
sometimes I think one would rather be left 
with a nice little delusion if it makes one 
happy and hurts nobody else. But I will 
forgive you my crocodile if you promise to 
leave poor papa alone about his scarabei 
and bats -wings.' 

* Certainly, Miss Poynter ; your word of 
course is law. There shall be no limits to 
my credulity in the future. Come along, 
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Bathurst; suppose you and I take our 
guns and go over to the other side for a 
bit ? I hear there are some wild-duck 
over there, and we mav as well have a shot 
at them. Ibrahim hinted this morning 
that the larder would be all the better for a 
little game/ 

And so they go off for the afternoon in 
the pretty little sandal (or boat) belonging 
to our Dahabeeah. 

* * * * ^ 

Evening has come, and we are trotting 
merrily along, once more on the road to 
Karnak. 

Either Ibrahim has succeeded in getting 
together a better team of donkeys, or the 
donkeys themselves are inspirited by the 
evening air and the brilliant moonlight ; 
for we get over the ground far more 
quickly than usual. 

Even Oscar*s scruples are at rest, for a 
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big-boned, strong, grey animal has fallen to 
his share, and our pace is so good that we 
are positively leaving behind us the deaf- 
ening, discordant shrieks of the Arab 
donkey-boys. 

Fred suggests that we should ride round 
to the east entrance for a change, and 
make our way through the columnar 
Temple of Thothmes III., so that the full 
glory of the Hall of Columns may break 
upon us last of all. 

•^ A capital plan,' says Oscar, heartily ; 
always ready, I must confess, to give other 
people their full share of credit. * The 
earliest buildings are the least imposing — 
of course we ought to take them first, and 
so work up to the glories of the West: 
besides, the ride round to the eastern 
entrance will be beautiful. We shall pass 
the lake you noticed in the distance this 
morning, Miss Poynter ; and then beyond 
the east entrance itself is the most splendid 
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old pylon with a cartouche of Nectanebo 
on it I don't think you got so far as 
this yesterday. I wandered over there, and 
had the most glorious view of shadowy 
hills and shifting clouds, framed by the old 
gateway for me, I should like of all 
things to see the same picture by moon- 
light/ 

'Do tell me, Mr. O'Grady,* says Elsa, 
* is the " east end," as you call it, the oldest 
part of the Great Temple ? It is so much 
pleasanter to pick other people's brains on 
such subjects than to plunge into "the 
darkness that can be felt" of " Murray," 
for one s self.' 

' Slightly older than the Great Hall and 
the pylons over there, M rs. Verschoyle, but 
only a matter of two or three hundred 
years ; quite a trifle after the reckless way 
we have been tossing about " centuries" 
the last few days. I have no respect left 
for anything under a thousand years now ; 
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any lesser epoch seems too insignificant to 
be noticed/ 

'Ah! yes, Mr. O'Grady; but if you 
measure Time by growth and development^ 
not by cycles of days and months only^ 
then you must take note of these " few 
trifling years." What a marvellous differ- 
ence in conception between these stunted 
pillars and tiny rooms and the glorious old 
Hall of Sethi ! I suppose the sanctuary is 
really the oldest part of the whole temple^ 

is it not ?' 

* The original sanctuary no doubt was,, 
for I found some fallen columns behind it 
with the cartouche of Osirtasen I., that 
means at least two thousand years before 
Christ ; but the sanctuary has been rebuilt 
since then, of course. The only marvel to 
me is, not that the temple should be such 
a mass of gigantic ruin, but that so much 
should still survive. Look at its position 
'with regard to the Nile ! the foundations. 
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too, seven feet below the soil ! The Nile 
waters are full of nitre, and of course this 
eats into the sandstone. I suppose in time 
even those grand old columns will crumble 
. away and fall down under the same pitiless 
fate/ 

We are standing on a heap of stones and 
rubbish, and so gain a good view right over 
the temple to the far-away shadows cast 
by the giant columns of the * Great Hall/ ' 

The obelisks rise cold and sharp and 
majestic towards the soft brightness of the 
cloudy sky. The moon looks down with a 
pitiful sadness on the mighty ruin beneath 
her, casting tender shadows on the harsher 
lines of the broken columns, lighting up 
with a loving pride the beauties that still 
remain. 

Rachel turns to Fred and says softly : 

* Is it not beautiful ? a beauty that some- 
how makes one's heart ache ! It is like the 
awful ruin of a great soul' 
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' And the moonlight, Miss Poynter ?* 
ivhispers Oscar, gently. 

* Ah ! that is the sorrowful mother Love, 
the tender pity that casts a shadow over 
the sins and lightens up the noble impulses 
and generous thoughts that may yet re- 
main. Don't you know mothers who do 
that ? I do.' 

*Yes, Miss Poynter; so did I once — 
God bless her !* and Oscar lifts his hat 
reverently for a moment, then continues, 
more lightly : * I will never say again that 
you have no poetry in your soul ; please 
forgive my heresy in the past.' 

Fred has looked rather impatient for the 
last few minutes, and now says quickly : 

' Well, if you good people all intend to 
stay here moon-gazing, I shall leave you 
and have a sharp walk round the walls to 
the other end : it is too cold to stand here 
any longer. You had better come with 
me, Rachel ; my prose will be a good 
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balance to your poetry ;' and he laughs 
rather sadly as he holds out a hand to help 
her down our rubbish-mound. 

The rest of us elect to make our way 
as best we can through the ruins. I am 
sure Rachel would have preferred this also, 
but the girl has a tender heart in spite of 
her whims and wilfulness, and is perhaps 
all the more eager to gratify Fred from 
an uneasy consciousness that the bargain 
between them is a very unequal one so far 
as love is concerned. 

Mrs. Wingfield also complains of cold, 
a most unusual thing for her. She even 
gives a decided little shiver, and draws 
her shawl more closely over her 
shoulders. 

Elsa wraps her up with ready sympathy, 
and Oscar turns round at once with a 
bright, kind smile. 

\ Do take my arm, Mrs. Wingfield. You 
may safely trust me as a cicerone. I went 

VOL. I. 9 
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all over this part by daylight, and can take 
you through the easiest bits. I am so 
sorry you are cold. We stood too long. 
You should have made the move sooner ;' 
and he gives a strong arm to the gentle 
little widow, suiting his steps to hers with 
ready courtesy. 

We take things quietly, lingering here 
and there on our way, and are just having 
a last look at the Great Hall, when Fred's 
voice is heard, calling to us loudly in tones 
of evident distress. 

We hurry through the entrance court 
and the massive propylon that leads up 
to it. 

On one side of the latter Rachel is sitting 
on the ground, quiet and self-possessed, but 
with a white, ' drawn' look of pain on her 
face. 

' Rachel dearest ! what is the matter ? 
are you hurt ?* says Elsa, afifectionately. 

* I am afraid there is something wrong 
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with my foot. I can't move it without 
pain ; but I dare say there is not much 
amiss/ 

' But how did it happen ? did you fall ?* 
Fred chimes in now : 
* Yes, poor darling ! she would run on in 
front and climb up the pylon for a last 
look, and then, coming down, she lost her 
footing at that sharp turn and fell down 
two of those long steps at once, bringing 
down a lot of rubbish and stones on her 
poor foot. What can we do for her, Mr. 
O'Grady } I am sure she is in great pain, 
although she makes so light of it,' and 
Fred's voice quite trembles with loving 
anxiety. 

Oscar is quite in his element — calm, 
self-possessed, 'professional,* in a mo- 
ment. 

With a quiet * Allow me. Miss Poynter, 
he gendy touches the poor injured foot, 
and removes the litde boot from it with 
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such firm yet tender action, that Rachel 
looks up at him gratefully. 

* Thank you so much, Mr. O'Grady ; 
that is such a relief! I think it is only 
badly bruised ; but I twisted my ankle in 
falling, and am so afraid I may have 
sprained it.* 

' I fear it will be impossible to find out 
what is really amiss till we get home, Miss 
Poynter ; but, in any case, you cannot pos^ 
sibly walk, or even stand. How would it 
be, Bathurst, for you and Verschoyle to 
cross hands and improvise a sedan-chair ?* 
The donkeys are close by — just call out for 
them ; then we can raise Miss Poynter up 
gently, just till we get over these fallen 
stones, to mount her, and I will look after 
the poor foot.* 

I am nervous ; Fred most willing, but 
clumsy ; and between us poor Rachel is 
evidently suffering more than she did from 
the fall itself. Hef lips are tight closed ta 
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prevent screaming, but her smile is a very 
pitiful attempt to reassure us. 

Oscar watches our awkward attempts for 
a moment in silence, then settles matters 
very quickly after his own fashion. 

* Excuse me, you are hurting her very 
much — that will never do. I can manage 
alone quite well ;' and before Rachel can 
expostulate, he has picked her up as easily 
as if she were a kitten, and placed her on 
Freds donkey, which happens to stand 
nearest to us. * I have taken your donkey 
on purpose, Bathurst ; they can lead home 
the other one ; the pummel would have 
been in the way. Now, if you will come to 
the other side and hold Miss Poynter on to 
this marvellous saddle, I can make a rest 
for her foot with my hands, and we shall 
get on famously. Did I hurt you very 
much ?' he adds gently, turning to Rachel. 

Oscar s heart is very tender towards any 
kind of suffering that he sees. 
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* Oh no, Mr. O* Grady ! you managed 
beautifully. I shall get on splendidly now. 
It was only just the first move that gave 
me rather a nasty twinge.* 

And so we return, rather a melancholy 
cavalcade — kind Mrs. Wingfield beguiling 
the time by suggesting every sort of cure^ 
known and unknown, for sprains and 
bruises. 

At the top of the bank, Fred calls me to 
take his place in supporting Rachel, and 
comes round to the front to carry her on to 
the boat. The girl looks nervous, and 
Oscar seems instinctively to understand 
her wishes. 

' Better leave it to me, Bathurst. It's 
my trade, you know i and he carries 
Rachel gently down the sandy bank, 
over the wooden planks, and straight 
to the easiest sofa in our drawing- 
room. 

The Squire is in a frenzy of despair and 
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fussiness, abusing us all in turn for the 
mishap. 

* Just what I told you. I knew how it 
would be, scampering all over the country 
at this time of night ! what else could you 
expect ? And now most probably Rachel 
will be crippled for life — if, indeed, she 
keeps* her foot at all ! As likely as not, 
inflammation will set in, and then of course 
it will be amputated! I thought, Fred, 
you, at least, would have ^ had a little care 
for my child/ 

The poor old Squire is almost in tears, 
and Fred looks unutterably guilty and 
miserable. 

Oscar tries to be grave, but catches 
Rachel's eye, and they both burst out 
laughing ; Elsa and I soon joining in. 

* Papa darling ! don't look so shocked. 
I could not help it. Your prophecies are so 
fearfully grim, and it is a shame to scold 
poor Fred. His face is a perfect picture of 
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melancholy and remorse combined! It 
was entirely my own fault. Fred told me 
not to come down a steep place till he 
came up to help me, and I preferred my 
own way, and this is the result. I 
don't believe there is much amiss ; I 
feel ever so much better even now for the 
laugh. But I should like to get to bed, if 
Elsa will help me.* 

Fred and I induce the old Squire to 
come up on deck at last for a smoke, 
leaving Elsa and O'Grady with Rachel. 

Oscar soon joins us, and gives a cheerful 
account of his patient. 

* No bones broken ! only the foot itself 
severely bruised and the muscles strained. 
She must keep quiet for a day or two, and 
then she will be as sound as ever. She 
sent her love to you all, but it is better not 
to see her again to-night. I have made 
Mrs. Wingfield's heart rejoice by borrow- 
ing some arnica and liniment, after rejecting 
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"•'heal all" and ** pomade divine" and a 
dozen other infallible cures from her 
mysterious medicine-chest. Well, I think 
I will be turning in myself. It is getting 
too cold to stay up here any longer ;* and 
he is running quickly down the steps lead- 
ing from the deck, when he turns round 
suddenly with a cry of surprise. 

* Why, my dear Mrs. Wingfield, what in 
the world are you doing here ? I left you 
safely down below a few minutes since! 
You, of all people, to be sitting in this 
bitter wind ! For Heaven's sake, go down 
at once ! I shall have yoi(^ on my hands 
next !' 

* It is such a beautiful night, Mr. 
O'Grady ! and I could not sleep if I went 
to bed ; I am so distressed about poor 
dear Rachel* 

* Nonsense, Mrs. Wingfield ! Miss 
Poynter will be all right in another forty- 
eight hours. We shall all be "distressed" 
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about you very soon if you don't take more 
care of yourself. It is madness to be sitting 
here — in that light shawl, too!' and he 
carries her off without further discus- 
sion. 




CHAPTER VII. 



[|WO days later we set off, a merry- 
party, for our first visit to 
Thebes. 

Rachel's foot is still a little tender, but 
O'Grady has given her leave to come with 
us. The only absentees are the Squire 
and Mrs. Wingfield. The former never 
goes on exptormg expeditions. 

' If there is anything worth seeing, you 
will all worry me into going socm enough. 
One day over there will be quite enough 
for me. Of course you will scramble into 
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a dozen tombs not worth looking at, and 
waste a lot of time the first day. I shall 
come and have a look at the things one is 
positively obliged to see when all your 
rhapsodies are over and you are calming 
down a bit/ 

And so the matter is settled. 

Mrs. Wingfield has been ailing more or 
less since our evening ride to Karnak. 

She makes a feeble protest about 
Thebes, but O'Grady negatives the idea 
so decidedly that there is no appeal, and 
she resigns herself to keeping Mr. Poynter 
company. There is an odd sort of friend- 
ship between the two, although they agree 
to differ on many points. He laughs 
openly at her medicine bottles, and stoutly 
refuses all amateur doctoring at her hands ; 
but his bluff tones always become more 
gentle in speaking to her, and her soft 
voice and quiet movements seem to have 
a soothing effect upon him. 
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We cross over to the island in front of 
us in the Sandal, belonging to our Daha- 
beeah, and find our donkeys waiting for us 
— or rather, we find about twenty donkeys 
of every size and colour, each donkey-boy 
• ready to swear, in fluent Arabic or broken 
English, that he alone has been specially 
engaged by our dragoman. 

The ladies* saddles settle matters, so far 
as they are concerned ; Ibrahim has, of 
course, brought them from our boat, and, 
after a good deal of hustling and pushing 
and screaming, manages to get them on 
the particular donkey he has chosen ; but 
with us men it is different. 

The only thing is to pick out the donkey 
that seems to have the least * stumble * in 
him, and the most promising saddle on his 
back, and then make steadily for him in 
the teeth of all obstacles. 

O* Grady and I have got two really gay 
chargers, their high Arab saddles covered 
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with gorgeous saddle-cloths embroidered 
in coloured wools, when we look round 
and see a most ludicrous sight. 

Poor Fred is in trouble, as usual. 

After choosing a donkey, and managing 
with great difficulty to mount, a body of 
disappointed and infuriated donkey-boys 
has closed round him. He is positively 
lifted up between them, and placed trium- 
phantly on another animal ! 

It is very undignified and intensely irri- 
tating, but it is impossible to help laugh- 
ing. 

* Confound their impudence !* cries Oscar, 
* Never mind, old fellow ; make the best 
of a bad bargain. Your steed looks a 
little groggy about the legs, I must con- 
fess ; but perhaps you will get a worse one 
if you make a row about it. Come on, 
and let us get away from these howling 
fiends r 

The ground is a sort of rough * plough * 
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— most uncomfortable to ride over. The 
donkeys* feet sink deeper and deeper, and 
the poor little brutes tremble under their 
loads. 

A string of little dark-faced Arab girls, 
each carrying on her head an earthenware 

* kooUeh* or porous water-pot, have joined 
our party by this time. They are mostly 
dressed in dark-blue blouses, some of 
which are prettily embroidered in coloured 
wools. All wear beads of amber or red 
and brown berries round the neck. One 
or two have silver bangles on their dark 
slender arms, from which the wide sleeves 
fall back as they poise the water-jugs on 
their heads. Several have a * fringe ' of 
wiry, fuzzy hair cut across the fore- 
head. 

They scamper along by our side, keep- 
ing up a monotonous chant of * Good- 
morning, sair t * How do you do?* 

* Very good girl — take me !' * Good-night, 
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satr P ' Very good girl — speak English/ 
* Good-morning, satr t etc. 

The words are evidently repeated parrot 
fashion, and have no sort of meaning for 
them. 

Ibrahim explains that they always run 
after visitors to Thebes, carrying water for 
lunch, and will be quite satisfied with a 
silver piastre at the end of the day. 

* Poor little beggars ! that must be a hard 
day*s work for a piastre,* replied Oscar ; 
'but we need not take the whole tribe, I 
suppose. Let us make a selection. Who 
will you have, M iss Poynter ? Don't, 
please, choose that little one with the 
cunning dark eyes and " idiot fringe." She 
is my special property.* 

'You are quite welcome to her, Mr. 
0*Grady. I don* t care for her at all. She 
looks so sly. I shall take that poor, wild, 
ugly-looking creature over there. Nobody 
else will have her, I am sure.* 
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So we choose our * koolleh * girls, and 
soon reach the other side of the island, 
where a big, lumbering old ferry-boat will 
convey us across to the mainland on the 
Thebes side of the Nile. 

How we ever get across must remain a 
mystery. We seem to be describing end- 
less circles in the water in an aimless kind 
of way, when suddenly, to our great sur- 
prise, we find ourselves close to the shore, 
and are seized and carried most uncere- 
moniously to land by the Arabs in our 
boat. 

The donkeys plunge and kick and 
struggle in vain. They are dragged out 
at last by sheer force, and soon stand, 
trembling and frightened, by our side. 
Now comes an animated discussion. 

* How much can we, by any possibility, 
achieve in one day ? And what shall be 
left out of the programme ? And last, but 
not least, where shall we lunch ?* 

VOL. I. 10 
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Every one has a different opinion on 
this last important point. 

Rachel and Elsa are in favour of getting 
all the hard work over, riding up the valley 
to the 'Tombs of the Kings' and back 
again, and leaving the men* here with the 
lunch to await our return. 

That idea is abandoned at once, how- 
ever. 

We breakfasted at 8. 30 ; it is now nearly 
1 1 A.M. — quite impossible to set out on an 
expedition that may last for four or five 
hours with no better refreshment than the 
water provided by our little * kooUeh' girls. 

'Well, then,' suggests Elsa, as a com- 
promise, * let them bring the lunch on with 
us, and then branch off to the Temple 
of ''Medeenet Aboo," whilst we do our 
** Tombs of the Kings," and then return to 
the men.' 

Fred's common sense vetoes this sug- 
gestion at once. 
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' My dear Mrs. Verschoyle, you must be 
of a very trusting disposition ! How much ^ 
food do you think we should find left, if 
those black fellows had it all to themselves 
for an hour or two first ?' 

So we settle at last not to lose sight of 
our provender, and all start together for 
our long ride up the valley. A wide 
stretch of plain lies immediately before us ; 
and as the donkeys stumble along the 
heavy ground, slipping now and then over 
some debris of stones or bit of half-effaced 
sculpture lying unheeded beneath their 
feet, we can already discern in the far 
distance the two colossal figures, seated' 
in their eternal loneliness and grandeur, 
like two grim guardians of the ruins 
around. 

* Now, Mr. O'Grady,' cries Rachel, 
cheerily, ' I am not going to dismount. I 
have learnt to be grateful for the goods the 
gods provide, and dismounting in this part 
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of the world is too often compulsory ; but 
I suppose you three men intend to scramble 
up to the knees of that patient giant, and 
poke about with your sticks, trying to 
make out the Greek inscriptions, like those 
people who are up there already. What 
pigmies they look, to be sure! and such 
self-important pigmies, too ! Do look at 
that little man with the pith hat and the 
green veil and spectacles ! All the wisdom 
of Aristotle and Socrates combined might 
be flowing from his lips, judging by his face. 
Unfortunately we cannot get the benefit of 
it down here. Never mind ! you go there 
and be edified. Elsa and I prefer taking 
our "Colossi'* as a whole, and admiring 
from a respectful distance. It seems quite 
irreverent to go scrambling about on them 
like that !' and she looks on rather indig- 
nantly at the struggles of a portly old lady, 
who is being 'helped up' by two cavaliers 
and a big Arab behind. 
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So we go and look wise over the Greek 
inscriptions left by various emperors and 
queens eighteen or twenty centuries ago, 
all testifying to the mysterious sounds they 
heard proceeding from the 'vocal Mem- 
non/ 

* Well, one comfort is,' says Oscar, * that 
our detestable British habit of scribbling 
our names on every available spot in the 
known world is evidently not indigenous. 
The Greeks were before us, anyhow. How 
strangely Time softens everything — even 
vulgarity ! Those old inscriptions make 
half the interest of the Colossus itself now- 
adays. Who can tell ? only wait long 
enough, and perhaps centuries hence a 
new race may be scrambling over the ruins 
of Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's, or 
some of our beautiful old English castles, 
and deriving immense amusement and 
interest from trying to spell out the 
names and recorded impressions of the 
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Brown, Jones, and Robinson class of 
to-day/ 

* Well/ says Fred, ' I could almost for- 
give the Browns and Robinsons who carve 
their illustrious names ; it does not make a 
very offensive mark ; it involves some 
trouble, and must keep them quiet for a bit — 

m 

a great boon to their companions ; and it 
may possibly afford food for the edification 
of your mythical " future races," O'Grady. 
But the Goths who go over the world with 
a pot of black paint and a tar-brush — it is 
too horrible to talk about !' 

'Well then, don't talk, old fellow,* is 
O'Grady's ready answer ; * the ladies will 
be tired of waiting, and we have a hot ride 
before us.' 

And a hot ride it proved, with a 
vengeance. We leave the glorious temple 
of * Medeenet Aboo' to our left, pass the 
* Rameseum,' with its colossal granite figure 
of Rameses II. fallen head-foremost on the 
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ground, and enter the valley leading to the 
* Tombs of the Kings.' 

We are shut in on either side by the 
j^gg^d rocks of crimson red and burning 
copper-colour and deep warm purple. 

The ground beneath us is a plough of 
heavy, golden sand, with here and there 
a slab of heated rock, covered with shatrp 
pebbles and tiny shells that crunch and 
roll under our donkeys' feet. The sun 
beats down upon us with pitiless strength 
as we plod wearily along, and the heat 
is almost stifling. Corner after corner 
we turn in vain, never apparently any 
nearer to our destination. 

* How I detest those old kings and 
priests for ever having lived at all,' says 
Elsa at last, hot, tired and cross. 

* It's the fact of their having died that 
troubles you just now, Mrs. Verschoyle,' 
laughs Oscar. 

* Well, I do think they might have been ' 
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buried in some cooler place ; not amongst 
all these blazing rocks,' retorts Elsa, 
smiling at her own petulance ; * but you 
always look so delightfully cool, Mr. 
O'Grady. I don't believe you ever feel 
the heat — why is it ?* 

' Well, I believe I am a bit of a 
salamander. Cold always freezes me up 
and makes me feel stupid and miserable 
and incapable. I am like the flowers ; I 
want plenty of sun to bring out all my per- 
fections \ and he looks at Elsa with a 
merry smile that pardons the small conceit. 

* Other people want the sun also, 
0*Grady,' says Fred, rather sadly ; * but 
they don't always get it. How about their 
'' perfections ".'* Some seem to live always 
on the sunny side of the wall, and others 
always in the shade.' 

' Why, good gracious, Bathurst ! you are 
becoming quite poetical, I declare ! " Saul 
amongst the prophets" ! You evidently 
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think it is only the physical sun that 
" shines alike on the just and the unjust ;" 
but then you know the hardiest plants 
grow always in the shade — and they are 
the most useful after all. It is well to have 
hardy " annuals" and cabbages and pota- 
toes as well as the roses and peaches of 
life, isn't it, Miss Poynter ?* 

*Oh yes — of course, Mr. O'Grady — 
but still we love the roses best, after 
all' 

A look of deep pain crosses Fred's face 
for a moment. He has evidently been 
putting a deeper meaning into the trifling 
talk than it would seem to warrant, and he 
says gently to Rachel : 

' Yes, dear ; of course every one does. 
Some people must be content to be only 
useful to those they love. They have no 
sweetness or perfume to offer.' 

Poor Fred ! He must be melancholy 
indeed to fall into metaphor. 
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Elsa sees how matters stand, and says 
brightly, with ready tact : 

*You are all getting very sentimental 
and melodramatic over your cabbages and 
roses ! I can't imagine what you all mean 
— it is quite too deep for me — only pray 
don't go on to classify us, Mr. O' Grady. I 
can't flatter myself that I should be put 
amongst the roses ; and to be called a 
cabbage in English would be too humili- 
ating! It is only allowable as a pet name 
in French ! Now I want you all to con- 
sider a really important question. We are 
all tired — every one melted except Mr. 
O'Grady' (with a little bow to Oscar), * and 
I am sure we must all be hungry — what do 
you say to lunching as soon as we arrive ? 
Don't you think we shall be all the better 
able to cope with Bruce and Belzoni after- 
wards T 

The motion is carried unanimously. 
The faithful Ibrahim has thought of 
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everything, even to napkins and a table- 
cloth. He chooses the entrance to one of 
the least interesting of the tombs to 
spread out our luncheon, and we are soon 
seated before a meal quite as luxurious as 
we should have had on board the 
Rameses; only, in this case, hard-boiled 
eggs, galantine, cold turkey, potted meats, 
and dried fruits replace the hot dishes we 
should have had on board. 

A piece of fallen rock forms a capital 
dinner-table, and smaller stones covered 
with shawls and rugs make very fair seats. 

A good appetite does the rest, and we 
start upon our researches, infinitely re- 
freshed by the hour's rest. 

We go through several of the most re- 
markable tombs, brilliant with' their painted 
sculptures and wealth of ornamentation. 

How strange it seems to go out from 
the glare of the noonday sun and grope 
our way through these vaulted passages^ 
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opening into various side chambers and 
halls, gorgeous with the patient labour of 
these old Egyptian artists ! 

Oscar, as usual, is brim-full of informa- 
tion ; all to the point, and all ready for use. 

Fred has studied guide-books innume- 
rable, and can give one any amount of facts 
and statistics touching Luxor or even 
Karnak ; but, with his usual bad luck, has 
not yet attacked Thebes in detail; so 
O* Grady has it all his own way. 

And a very delightful way it is, too. 

He gives us a graphic account of the 
discovery of the splendid ' Belzoni's Tomb ;' 
how even the staircase leading down to it 
had been blocked up by accumulated frag- 
ments of rock^ and how the sinking of the 
ground, occasioned by the water soaking 
through into the tomb, first led Belzoni to 
suspect the existence of the tomb itself on 
this particular spot. 

Then he traces the discovery step by 
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Step. How at first the outer chamber, 
terminating in a pit, seemed to be the 
extreme limit of the sepulchre, closed as it 
was by a wall covered with painted stucco ; 
then how the hollow sound of this wall 
betrayed the existence of further chambers, 
and a palm-tree battering-ram soon dis- 
played the splendours of the magnificent 
Great Hall of the tomb. 

No one has such an unlimited supply of 
magnesium wire as Oscar, or is so bravely 
callous to burnt fingers in the use of it. 

' Why, of course,' he answers to any 
remark on the subject, * I would rather 
burn my fingers all day long than let those 
vandals bring in their horrible lighted 
torches and blacken and ruin the whole 
place. Look what mischief has been done 
already. What with lighted torches and 
" squeeze -paper," the antiquarians and 
tourists have done more harm to these 
tombs in the last fifty years than gentle 
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takes up more time ; and Rachel and Elsa 
are both tired out already. 

O'Grady gallantly begs to be allowed to 
return through the valley with them, and I 
persuade Fred, rather unwillingly, to climb 
the mountain with me. 

*Such a pity no one should get the 
view,' says Oscar ; * and Verschoyle won't 
go alone, I know. You feel the heat, old 
fellow, more than I do, and you will have a 
splendid ** blow" up there, and can tell us 
all about it when you come down. We 
can all meet somewhere about the " Rame- 
seum." Ibrahim insists upon our diving 
into another tomb behind there. "No. 
35," he calls it. Vague rather ; but I sup- 
pose it will turn up somehow. Any way, 
we will make for *' No. 35," and trust to 
meeting you there. You can't go in with- 
out us, you know. We have all the 
candles and the wire too.' 

Oscar always seems to do the pleasant, 
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good-natured thing at a very small cost of 
personal comfort. 

Perhaps this is simply because his 
actions, although generally good-natured, 
are seldom, when you come to analyse 
them, really unselfish. 

In the present case, for instance, it is to 
be hoped that there is a breeze waiting for 
Fred on the top of the mountain ; but, 
clambering up just now, hot and breathless, 
he appears to have the worst of the bargain 
so far as ' temperature goes ; whilst it 
certainly does not seem much sacrifice for 
Oscar (who can come here again any day) 
to be escorting two pretty women home, 
now that the sun is gradually losing its 
strength. 

I meditate over this in silence for a few 
minutes, clambering along the steep ascent ; 
but when we reach the summit, Oscar and 
every one else are forgotten. 

What a glorious view awaits us ! 

VOL. I. II 
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The whole plain of Thebes lies unfolded 
beneath our eyes. Right and left we can 
trace the outline of the different temples 
and ruins, which look almost like the play- 
things of giant children. 

There are the Colossi in their immovable 
calm, dwindled down into ordinary dimen- 
sions. How strange it all seems! and 
how splendid the effect of light and shade 
on the plain itself! the warm, bright shades 
cast by eastern clouds. 

Oscar*s breeze is here, after all. We sit 
down in luxurious ease, and bare our heads 
to its soothing coolness. 

Everything is so bright and still and 
calm. Our one Arab sits like a statue, 
turning his back to the glorious view with 
stolid indifference. 

Neither of us breaks the silence for 
some ten minutes, then Fred sayS, half 
regretfully : 

' Well, Verschoyle, I suppose we must 
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be moving. It is a good long way down 
the other side, and we shall keep them 
waiting t09 long if we don't make a start 
soon.' 

The spell is broken ; we get up and take 
a last, long, lingering glance, then move 
slowly down into the heat and glare that 
await us on the other side. We make way 
but slowly after all ; our Arab has become 
talkative, and his broken English is 
amusing. Then, too, we stop every ten 
minutes for a * last look,' before descending 
quite into the plain again. So the time 
flies on, till I am quite startled to find 
how long we have taken in our detour. 

Fortunately the Arab has brought on 
our two donkeys, 50 we can make up for 
lost time on the level. There is no chance 
now of even a hasty glance at the rock 
temple of Dayr-el-Bahree ; but perhaps 
that is just as well. It would only be 
tantalising to have to come away, and our 

II — 2 
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* trysting-place* — our * No. 35* — ^looms in- 
exorably in the distance. 

We arrive to find that we have not been 
much missed, after all. 

Rachel — Elsa — Oscar, are all too busy- 
even to notice us when we do come. They 
are seated on a mound of earth outside one 
of the miserable native hovels abounding 
just here — a group of half-clothed Arab 
children and women surrounding them. 

Even the eternal cry of * Backsheesh ' is 
hushed for a moment in intense astonish- 
ment at the extraordinary proceedings of 
the * Howadji ;* for Oscar has taken one of 
the children in his arms, and is looking 
tenderly down on the frightened little face. 
It must have been a pretty little face once, 
before the horrible ravages of ophthalmia 
set in to disfigure it — if indeed there ever 
were such a time — for here the veriest 
babies are victims to this loathsome result 
of dirt and negligence. 
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His skin is fairer than that of most of 
his little Egyptian playfellows — more of an 
olive tint. His hair, too, is soft and curly 
and brown, a striking contrast to the wiry 
heads around us. 

The large dark eyes have a mournful, 
pleading look as they gaze at us through 
the miserable sores, upon which dozens of 
flies are feasting. 

The mother is standing by — a little 
curious, a little interested to see what will 
happen. Her highest ambition evidently is 
to make a few piastres out of the sad, little, 
suffering life she has brought into the 
world. 

Elsa tells me the child was in its mother's 
arms when they came up ; moaning quietly 
in evident pain, the cruel flies settling on 
the poor little eyes, whilst the woman 
chattered with her neighbours inside her 
wretched home. 

We have seen many such sad sights 
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lately, but there is something specially- 
pitiful about this poor wee boy. 

I am afraid it is partly the curly hair and 
the big, mournful eyes ; but he suffers so 
patiently, only giving a plaintive little 
moan now and then, as he lies quite quiet 
in Oscar's arms. 

The latter turns round to Ibrahim. 

'Ask her what is the matter with the 
child ; it can't be only the eyes ; they are 
used enough to that, poor little beggars. 
He must be really ill to keep on wailing 
like this.' 

The answer, interpreted back to us, is 
unsatisfactory enough. 

* He has moaned more or less for the 
last two or three days, and rarely sleeps for 
half an hour together. She gave him some 
beans and rice this morning, but he could 
not eat, and did not seem inclined to play 
about with the other children ; so she took 
him on her lap, and there he lay quiet — 
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groaning now and then — till the "Howadji" 
came up. She could do nothing for him ; 
perhaps the Great Spirit meant him to die ; 
if so, then it was Kismet. What more 
could she do than submit? Yes, she 
loved him — the poor little one — ^he was 
her only child left : all the others h?id been 
starved ; and life was very hard and food 
very scarce : perhaps it was best so.* 

This, with the usual cry for Backsheesh 
at the end, was about the sum-total that 
could be extracted from her. 

* What is the matter with the poor little 
fellow, Mr. O* Grady ?* asks Rachel; 
anxiously. * Can nothing be done for 
him r 

' It is the old stor)', Miss Poynter — dirt 
and neglect and starvation — God help 
them, poor wretches ! 1 1 is the same old 
tale wherever one goes. They are ground 
down and starved and beaten! What is 
the use of cultivating more than the mise- 
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rable little patch of ground that gives them 
just rice or beans enough to keep body 
and soul together ? They would only get 
heavier taxes next season, and harder 
stripes from the koorbash if they do not 
pay them ! A dead level of hopeless 
squalor and dogged endurance is the only 
safe course for the Egyptian "fellah" just 
now. Certainly, the present Government 
succeeds admirably in developing misery 
and degradation to their furthest possible 
limits. What does it matter so long as 
we Egyptian bondholders get our coupons 
paid "i It's a wretched, false, miserable 
system from beginning to end ; but I sup- 
pose in a country where every one tells 
lies as hard and fast as he can, and the 
highest ideal of superiority is to be able to 
cheat some one else, it is difficult even to 
get at the real root of the evil, far less to 
attempt to remedy it' 

Oscar can be practical and loquacious at 
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the same time, for he has been tenderly 
examining the poor, little, §ore eyes, and 
feeding the child with some remains from 
our luncheon-basket 

The moans have ceased now ; the little 
fellow never winces under the touch of 
O* Grady's firnt, gentle hands, and takes 
the food from them quite meekly, but 
with* none of the eagerness of a hungry 
child. 

Oscar puts him gently back into his 
mother's arms, and tosses the rest of the 
food carelessly amongst the greedy, eager 
crowd that has gathered round us; then,, 
turning to Ibrahim, says : 

' Tell her if she can send any one with 
us to the boat, I can let her have some 
ointment for the child's eyes, and I will 
make up a draught to soothe him at night 
and make him sleep. He can't live, poor 
little fellow — too far gone for that— it is a 
simple case of wasting away ; but, at any 
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rate, one may make the rest of his poor 
little life a shade less miserable/ 

A big, lanky lad, with a sort of blue 
smock-frock and a white turban on his 
head, is pointed out to us as a young 
brother of the woman herself, and therefore 
to be more or less trusted, so we set out on 
our return journey with him. 

It is too late to see any more tombs 
and temples, and we all feel saddened at 
leaving the pretty, curly head and wistful 
little face that looks at us so patiently from 
the mother's arms. 

What a strange mixture Oscar is, to be 
sure ! 

I say this to myself for the hundredth 
time to-day. No woman could have been 
more pitiful and tender to that little child 
just now ; but in ten minutes he has 
apparently thrown aside every shadow of a 
grave thought. He is joking and laugh- 
ing as usual ; his whole energies devoted 
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to trying to make Fred's donkey kick, like 
the veriest school-boy out on a holiday. 

The attempt does not result in a kick, 
but in various plunges and starts on the 
part of the donkey in question. Fred 
bears it stoically for some time, but at 
length his patience gives way. 

* Really, O' Grady, you are too childish ! 
I wish to goodness you would get rid of 
your superfluous energies in some way 
that will only make you a nuisance to 
yourself — not your neighbours.' 

* All right, old fellow !' answers the im- 
perturbable Irishman ; * I really wanted to 
find out, from motives of laudable curiosity, 
whether that donkey of yours had a kick 
left in him or not ; but any way I have 
managed to get "a rise" out of you — a 
greater triumph still. Sans rancune^ nest-ce 
past and he looks at Fred with such a 

bright smile that the little cloud passes 
over at once. 
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He is very aggravating sometimes 
certainly, but intensely lovable. How 
can one be angry with him for five minutes 
together ? 

So Elsa seems to think, as she looks up 
smiling. 

* Really, Mr. O' Grady, your spirits are 
to be envied. I never met any one with 
such a marvellous faculty for burying un- 
pleasant thoughts. Do you know I some- 
times wonder whether you ever really feel 
Anything at all — according to my notion of 
" feeling," that is — or whether emotions 
just pass over you like summer clouds, 
leaving the sky as bright and blue as ever 
underneath them T 

' Ah, Mrs. Verschoyle ! I have had 
clouds enough in my life — big black 
thunderclouds that did not pass away till 
they had poured out all their fury upon me, 
and enveloped me in their rain and mist, 
and left me shivering and wet and mise- 
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Table. I have had tragedies enough con- 
nected with my own life and the lives of 
those dear to me.' 

A grave, earnest look comes into his 
face for a moment. I am accustomed by 
this time to. the 'mysterious* and 'dramatic* 
* stops' in Oscar's social organ. They 
have been pulled out on so many occasions 
for our benefit, that I have become 
sceptical, and cease to be awed by them. 

Like the good people in the Friburg and 
Lucerne cathedrals, L used to look about, 
as it were, for an umbrella when the tones 
of the 'mighty storm' first rolled forth ; 
but I can sit still now, with the comfort- 
able assurance that we shall all get out into 
the sunshine and warmth in a few minutes, 
as happy and dry as possible. 

Elsa has read this over my shoulder, and 
says even now that ' I am too hard upon 
poor old Oscar. He was real for the 
moment, Charlie, I am sure.' 
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' Only somehow Oscar's "moments" were 
so startlingly short/ I rejoin rather grimly • 
and my wife is discreetly silent. 

When we get back, Oscar goes off at 
once to prepare his medicines for our 
lanky Arab, and we find the Squire and 
Mrs. Wingfield sitting under the awning 
which has been stretched over the deck to 
protect them from the rising wind. 

* I am so glad you have come back, 
Elsa,' says the Squire, rather anxiously ; * I 
thought perhaps you would be spraining 
your ankle this time ; and I want you to 
come and talk to our good friend here. I 
have been trying to induce her to go and 
lie down. I am sure she is very far from 
well, ,and ought not to be sitting up here.' 

The little widow does indeed look far 
less well than when we left her in the 
morning. Her eyes have a bright, un- 
natural look about them, and her cheeks 
are flushed and feverish. 
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As she rises . gently, in answer to our 
remonstrances, Rachel touches her hand for 
a moment and shrinks back in dismay. 

* My dear Mrs. Wingfield, your hand is 
as cold as ice ! Do let me come and make 
you comfortable. I will bring in your 
dinner, and then Mr. O'Grady shall come 
and prescribe.* 

But 0*Grady, coming up at the moment 
and hearing the state of the case, insists 
upon prescribing at once. He follows 
them to the cabin, and comes back in about 
ten minutes, looking sad and really de- 
pressed. 

'Verschoyle, you must make your wife 
look after that woman more.' (Poor Elsa f. 
who spends all her days'trying to * look after 
people,' and gets so little thanks for her 
exertions !) * She is feverish to-night — 
thoroughly upset. If she will go on over- 
tiring herself and then sitting persistently 
in draughts, I cannot answer for the conse- 
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<juences ! A woman of that age is not like 
a young girl. She cannot afford to play 
tricks with herself.' 

* Upon my word/ he adds, after a pause, 
^ I really believe the best thing would be 
to push on now for a bit, and do the rest 
of the things here on our return. As long 
as she is here, she will insist on over- 
working. Those gentle little women are 
always as obstinate as mules. She has had 
one day's rest now, and you see the re- 
action sets in at once. We shall never 
induce her to stay at home to-morrow. 
The wind is getting up now, and blow- 
ing from the north, too. What do you 
think about it — shall we carry her 
off?' 

It seems, indeed, the most sensible 
course. We are all a little disappointed 
to go away after such a tantalising sip of 
the enchanted cup, but we can make 
up for it on our return ; and, after all, 
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Mrs. Wingfield's health was our first 
object in coming at all. 

■* 

So the fiat goes forth — much to Ibra- 
him's secret delight, as we all know. 



VOL. I. 12 




CHAPTER VIII. 

E make our adieux for the present 
to our kind friends at the Con- 
sulate ; pack up the last scarabei 
and metal gods and goddesses (with their 
various heads of ram, or cat, or jackal) 
accumulated since our arrival — ' all 
swindles ' as Oscar cheerfully observes — 
and are off next day by twelve o'clock, 
for Philse and the cataracts. 

We make way very slowly ; in two days 
the north wind has blown itself out, and 
an aggravating ' south-easter ' springs up in 
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its place. There is nothing for it but 
patience. 

Fortunately, Mrs. Wingfield's symptoms 
improve daily. The feverish attack has 
passed away, and left her a little more 
amenable to authority on the subject of 
explorations. 

For even Ibrahim allows us to land 
now, in sheer despair : 

*Yes, sir. See all you care to now, 
whilst this ** devil wind" lasts — then you 
come down quickly with the current, if 
God please,* he adds, with the usual child- 
like reverence of the Moslem. 

The old squire smokes his pipe con- 
tentedly on deck, where the ladies read 
and work. 

Oscar spends his time there too, sketch- 
ing and talking in a desultory way ; whilst 
Fred and I devote our energies to a good 
deal of cleaning up of the guns that are to 
hail the Nubian crocodiles. 

12---2 
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Oscar is a -good shot of course, amongst 
his other talents, and has brought his gun 
out to Egypt on the chance of finding 
something to shoot, and would no doubt 
clean it willingly enough (if there were 
nothing better to do) on some new and 
approved method of his own ! 

But just now the artistic element is 
uppermost. 

* Just give a look to mine, old fellow, 
whilst you are cleaning up your own/ he 
says carelessly to Fred. * I know you are 
a swell at that sort of thing ! I would not 
trust my new " breech-loader " to any one 
on earth except yourself — but IVe got 
such a glorious ** effect" up there ! only a 
bit of old brick wall and a camel and a 
shadoof;* with a couple of palms in the 

* A shadoof is the rough lever — ^made of a long 
pole with a bucket at one end, and a weight of com- 
pressed mud at the other — used in Upper Egjrpt for 
purposes of irrigation. 
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background ; but the sun is throwing floods 
of yellow light on them all, bringing out 
a hundred shadowy tints. Only a Turner 
could do justice to it, but I must have my 
poor little fling at it f In five minutes it 
may be all changed. The effects of sun- 
light here are as fleeting as ladies' 
fashions/ and he gives a mischievous look 
to Rachel, who considers herself superiof 
to such thraldom : always dressing exactly 
according to her own taste with the 
wisdom and daring of a French woman ; 
so the arrow falls harmless enough. 

Later on, having put our weapons in 
order, Fred and I lounge up on deck to 
see the result of the * glorious effect* 

It is a brilliant little sketch, just a 
* happy thought,* hastily caught but glow- 
ing with the warmth and brightness of an 
Egyptian sun. 

I turn over the other sketches in the 
portfolio, with a careless hand : clever little 
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groups of Arab children ; here a couple 
of our little * Koolleh * girls of Thebes, 
with their bright eyes and tangled hair ; a 
wrinkled old peasant woman with bony, 
skinny fingers, wild locks, and sunken 
cheeks, the very image of premature old 
age ; then again the fine features and 
graceful pose of some old Arab sheikh ; 
a scene from the * carpet bazaar ' at Cairo, 
with the turbaned Moslems sitting cross- 
legged on their wide divans and throwing 
into higher relief the dull, rich colouring of 
their wares. 

I have turned over a dozen or so of 
these ; all clever and full of life ; when 
Rachel, who is looking over my shoulder, 
exclaims : 

* Why, Mr. O* Grady, you have sketched 
the "solemn ghosts" of Manfaloot, I de- 
clare! How capital! why did you never 
show it me before Y and she seizes eagerly 
the last sketch in the case. No, not the 
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last — ^underneath lies a coloured sketch of 
Rachel herself ! 

Impossible to mistake the oval face with 
its low, broad forehead ; the dark wavy 
hair drawn back from it and fastened in a 
classical *knot* low down at the back of 
the shapely little head ! The dark blue 
eyes with their long lashes, and what Elsa 
calls * Rachel's . ^^/^^i"^ look,' have been 
faithfully reproduced, even to the straight 
line of the lower lid, that gives them such 
a peculiar charm. The delicate little nose 
— slightly retroussi — the mouth with its 
firm lines and short upper lip. Yes ! 
there can be no mistaking the genuine- 
ness of the portrait. It is Rachel's very 
self! 

The girl is too much occupied with her 
* solemn ghosts ' to notice what I have 
found, but Fred gives a little cry of sur- 
prise, and Oscar looks up. 

A shade of annoyance crosses his face. 
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and I see that the sketch has been made 
public property by accident. 
' But he is too much a man of the world 
not to make the best of things, and turn 
necessity into a virtue. 

*0h, I am ashamed you should have 
found that daub, Verschoyle! I did not 
know I had left it there. It does not 
do Miss Poynter justice, I know ; some 
faces seem to defy the paint-brush. I 
hoped to be more successful in another 
attempt, and to let you have the result^ 
Bathurst ' (* Happy thought ' is my cynical 
mental note) ; * but such as it is — if you 
care to have it — of course I shall be only 
too delighted.* 

Fred's pleasure and gratitude are 
genuine. 

Rachel herself looks and approves. She 
is above the silly protests bf ordinary 
young ladies on such occasions, and does 
not therefore tell O'Grady that * it is very 
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good, only so flattered/ but looks at the 
picture with unfeigned satisfaction, and 
says quite simply : 

* Thank you so much, Mr. O'Grady, for 
giving it to Fred. I am glad I look as 
nice as that !' 

It is impossible to help laughing at the 
tone of quiet content in Rachel's voice. 
There is no affectation about it ; for conceit 
is certainly not one of her faults. 

And so my little blunder scores as usual 
in Oscar's favour, and we all look upon 
him once more as a model of genius and 
generosity ! 

The days pass on in their pleasant mono- 
tony, and the moon is once more in her first 
quarter, when we reach Philae, and moor 
for the night on the opposite bank, over- 
looking the exquisite little island. 

We have passed through the cataract 
triumphantly, and, luckily for us, with very 
little delay. Ibrahim had prophesied 
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gloomily that we might be kept waiting 
for a week or ten days before being allowed 
to go through at all. 

' These Arab sheikhs are such cheating 
dogs/ he says, abusing his countrymen 
with the most entire sang froid. * They 
make delays and difficultiea only to get 
more pay. Only two Dahabeeahs may go 
through the cataract at one time, and if we 
find many boats, we take our turn. Seven, 
eight, perhaps ten days we wait there — 
and then three days to get through !* 

But the reality is far less dreadful than 
our fears. Our sudden departure from 
Luxor, where we left so many boats be- 
hind, has given us a good start. There 
are only three Dahabeeahs in the neigh- 
bourhood of Assouan, two of them 
already making their way through the 
cataract 

So, after a day's delay, which we spend 
buying ostrich feathers and * Nubian cos- 
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tumes* in the Assouan bazaar, our turn 
comes for the * perilous ascent/ 

Oscar calls the whole affair beforehand 
^ another gigantic Arab swindle.' 

* I don't believe there is the slightest 
.possibility of an accident, even with those 
muffs on board/ he says, as the ragged, 
screaming, howling crew who are to * take 
us through the cataracts ' swarm on to our 
toat. 

Nevertheless he agrees that it will be 
better for Mrs. Wingfield under the squire's 
escort, to avoid the excitement by going 
in a small boat to the Island of Sehayl and 
thence to the village of Mahattah, oppo- 
site Philae, on donkey back. Considering 
Oscar's extreme confidence in the matter, 
it is amusing to find that he has sent his 
sketch-book and gun round this way also, 
under charge of an Arab ! 

Rachel and Elsa stoutly refuse to * miss 
the fun ;* and great fun it is, with about 
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five minutes of sufficient excitement to 
satisfy even O* Grady's emotional soul. 

About fifty men and boys have rushed 
on board the boat. They cannot all be 
* officials,* but even Ibrahim seems to 
tolerate their presence as a necessary evil. 
As we reach the largest * gate * or * fall ' — 
a current of rushing, swirling water en- 
closed by high rocks on each side — the 
excitement becomes frantic. 

Tow ropes, punting poles, oars, all are 
in requisition now. The shouts and 
screams are more deafening than ever as 
the Dahabeeah shoots in between the 
rocks. The oars are almost touching the 
sides, each moment it seems as if she mtcst 
founder and split to pieces. We wait 
breathlessly for the inevitable crash. One 
big Arab boy in a sort of white nightgown 
is positively dancing up and down from 
sheer excitement. 

Thud comes the boat against a rock 
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beneath us, as she plunges and tosses 
through the surging water. Even Rachel's 
courage fails for a moment, and she gives 
my hand a tight grip. 

* All right,* cries Ibrahim cheerily, *we 
are out now,' and a sharp turn to the 
right shoots us suddenly into smooth 
water again. 

A scene of wild confusion sets in. Every 
one rushes up on deck, and shakes hands 
with everybody else ! Such shrieking and 
laughing and congratulations go on ! We 
come in for our share, and have to shake 
hands in turn with some score of our un- 
bidden guests, 

* It was glorious,' cries Rachel, with 
sparkling eyes. * I would like to go 
through it all again, wouldn't you, Charlie ? 
That is a sort of moment that makes you 
feel you are alive !' 

* Poor Ibrahim must feel rather un- 
pleasantly conscious of being alive,' I 
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answer, pointing him out, as he stands,, 
firm as a rock, with a battling, surging 
* crew ' all fighting round him to be paid 
for their exertions. It is an amusing 
scene and yet a saddening one. The 
smiles of delight and congratulation have 
disappeared from their faces like magic. 

A hard, greedy, grasping crowd are 
pushing and struggling: each trying to 
get to the front and secure a little more 
than his fellow. 

One poor man gets knocked down in 
the scuffle — another slinks away silently 
at last, mournfully rubbing the shoulder 
that is smarting under a comrade's blow. 

Ibrahim evidently understands the Arab 
nature to perfection. 

He hands out two or three gold pieces 
from an old brown-leather purse, then ties 
it up carefully and replaces it in his 
pocket. 

Then come howls of dissatisfaction and 
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reproach. At last he yields apparently. 
Out comes another gold piece — the purse 
is tied up again and put back. More 
groans — fresh entreaties — a longer pause — 
and the same farce is gone through again. 

* Positively the last piastre,' and so it 
proves, for after three or four appeals 
Ibrahim goes quietly off and locks himself 
up in his cabin, having given the exact 
amount he had intended from the first. 
The men know this * means business,* and 
agree at length to leave us in peace ; so 
we land our troublesome friends — throw 
some piastres to the Arab boys who are 
shooting the cataract very cleverly on logs 
of wood — and finally sail peacefully on to 
Mahattah. 

Philae by moonlight is a dream of 
beauty! We are just facing the lovely 
little building called * Pharaoh's Bed,' with 
its palmy background, and can trace the 
dim outline of the larger ruins of the 
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Temple of I sis, extending right down to 
the water's edge. 

* Now, Miss Poynter, can you imagine 
anything on earth more perfect than Philae 
" sleeping under the moonlight " rocked by 
her own waving palms ?* 

'Splendid site for a good hotel,' says 
Mr. Poynter, good-naturedly unconscious 
of the shock he is giving us. * Now why 
on earth does not that ubiquitous ** Cook " 
make a nice little place here as he has 
done at Luxor ? What could be pleasanter } 
splendid air — " Nubian climate, combined 
with Upper Egypt!" Depend upon it, 
they would have their rooms crowded the 
very first season.* 

* Oh, papa darling, please don't ! What 
horrible heresy I Luxor is different some- 
how. It is big and noisy and dusty, 
anyhow ; and then the little hotel is so 
picturesque, and the landlady so charm- 
ing ! But beautiful, peaceful Philae, 
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desecrated by a staring white inn that 
could be seen from one end of the island 
to the other! It is too horrible to speak 
about. I don't believe even "Cook" 
would commit such sacrilege/ 

' Ah well, my dear, I don't understand 
all these poetical fancies; I look to the 
common-sense view of things. It is all 
very romantic, no doubt ; but it is getting 
uncommonly chilly. I think I will turn in 
and finish my pipe down below ;' and, with 
a cheery good-night to us all, the dear old 
Squire disappears. 

Oscar continues the interrupted conver- 
sation in a lower tone : 

* Not an hotel. Miss Poynter — Heaven 
forbid ! but could you not fancy a colony 
of Trappists taking up their abode on such 
a spot } wandering amongst the ruins of 
the past — looking round on the beauty and 
poetry of the present .'^ rapt in eternal 
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silent communion with their God ! What 
a glorious life it would be !' 

' Indeed, I don't agree with you, Mr. 
O' Grady ; it seems to me the most pitiful 
thing in the world that a body of earnest 
men should exist who think they honour 
God by refusing one of His greatest boons 
— speech — and the sympathy that comes 
through the medium of speech.' 

* That may be all very well for the 
common herd, Miss Poynter. Of course 
such men must have a "vocation" — but 
what a glorious vocation 1 To have turned 
their backs on every temptation the world 
can offer — to scorn every form of ease and 
luxury — to spend their whole lives in 
meditating upon the glories and perfections 
of their Creator ! 

' Sympathy ? What do they want with 
earthly sympathy ? absorbed in perpetual 
adoration of the Lord — the Mighty God ! 

* They are above our petty cares and 
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needs and grovelling temptations. They 
dwell, indeed, under the shadow of the 
Most High. 

* How can they need earthly love or 
earthly sympathy when Heavenly love is 
wrapping them round in a vision of perfect 
bliss ?' 

* But do you think, after all, that is the 
highest possible life, Mr. O* Grady ? What 
practical good results from all this self 
repression T 

' Practical good. Miss Poynter } why, 
they save their souls. What grander object 
can a man have in life ? what more sublime 
vocation 'i besides, just consider the temp- 
tations they avoid I If you believe literally 
that ** every idle word " must be accounted 
for at the Judgment Day, think what an 
enormous risk they escape by their silence T 

*And do you think solitude has no 
temptations, then ? It seems to me people 
are inclined to think a great deal too much 
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about their souls, and go on probing and 
investigating their own feelings and sensa- 
tions as if that were the onlv matter of 
importance in the world. 

* Surely it is better and nobler to leave 
one's own soul more to God's mercy, and 
go amongst the sad and suffering, and bind 
up their wounds and dry their tears and 
make their lives less miserable. 

* This seems to me infinitely grander, 
infinitely more worthy, than to live apart 
in eternal solitude and endless meditation, 
"saving one's soul" in selfish silence! 
Besides, how can they prove their virtue 
if they eliminate all temptation ? How 
can you call a man a brave soldier if he 
spends his life driving a plough ? How 
can the man himself prove his sword if the 
steel never leaves the scabbard i^' 

Rachel has become excited, but she adds 
more quietly, in a tone of surprise : 

' How comes it, Mr. O' Grady, that you, 
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who were arguing at Luxor the other day 
from the standpoint of a perfect sceptic^ 
are lost in admiration now of such an 
extreme development of personal religion ?* 
*0h, I am a regular outsider, Miss 
Poynter; but for the time I can identify 
myself with the votaries of any honest 
creed and admire them thoroughly, and 
even wish sometimes that I could add to 
their number. Of course I can recognise 
the beauty and poetry underlying all such 
beliefs. The monks of La Trappe have 
always had a strange fascination for me. 
Who can tell ? perhaps some day you will 
hear of me joining their order — wearied 
and disgusted with *Mife*s fitful fever." 
Tm afraid they would never let me see 
you again, Miss Poynter, or I believe you 
would come and have a look at me now 
and then for the sake of ** auld lang syne ** I 
We could not dispute or argue about 
things then, you know (another great 
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advantage of the system !), but it would be 
nice to be able to look at you through the 
"grille," or over the wall. I am rather 
vague about convents ;* and Oscar gives 
Rachel a very decided look of admiration 
out of his grey eyes. 

He has got into the way lately of giving 
many such a look, I notice. Sometimes I 
wonder whether Fred altogether approves, 
but Rachel herself seems to accept it as a 
matter of course. Oscar is not the first 
man who has thought her handsome and 
let his eyes tell her so. 

And then is he not an artist, and there- 
fore privileged ? Once, at Assouan, I saw 
him give her a long, lingering glance, as 
she sat with her face in profile watching 
for the last glint of gold from the setting 
sun. 

Fred noticed it *also, and looked annoyed 
for a moment. 

* What are you looking at so earnestly, 
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O' Grady ?* he said ; ' is anything wrong 
with Rachel ?' 

'J' admire en artiste', answered Oscar, 
-quietly, turning his eyes away at once : 
* excuse me if I was rude ; but an artist is 
not like other men, you know, Bathurst. 
His admiration can never be an insult/ 




CHAPTER IX. 

BE don't make a long stay at PhilEC 
after all. It is very hard to ' 
tear ourselves away from all the 
charm and romance of the most beautiful 
spot on the Nile ; but Mrs. Wingfield, 
though stronger, is still far from well, 
and O'Grady is obliged, in all honesty, 
to confess that the sooner she gets the 
full benefit of the Nubian air, the 
better. 

The climate is warmer, more certain, 
less chilly, as we go farther south ; so 
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Philae is added to the long list of places 
* to be seen quietly * on our return. 

We climb up the Propylon Tower of 
the Island Temple one evening, and have 
a last long look on the glorious panorama, 
around us. 

As Elsa says, * One*s only regret is not 
being able to look both ways at once/ 

The sun is sinking fast into his downy 
pillows of gold and crimson at our back^ 
whilst facing us, in the far distance, are 
the exquisite rose-grey clouds that reflect 
his dying glory. 

The last faint tint and streak of gold 
have vanished now, and tHe widowed sky 
looks sad and cold in her mourning robes 
of cloudy grey. 

* It seems almost wicked to leave such 
beauty,* whispers Rachel, half sadly. 

* But the beauty has left uSy Miss 
Poynter! It will all come back again 
to-morrow. What a lucky sky to have 
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such a faithful lover! He looks at her 
over there every evening, and she sends 
back her soft, rosy blushes — " beautiful for 
ever " with the beauty He Himself sheds 
over her ! 

*What nonsense I am talking! but I 
fancy the nonsense has an echo on earth 
too. Don't you think what men call 
" love " does pretty much the same thing. 
Miss Poynter ?' 

* Yes, I suppose so,' answers Rachel, 
gently ; * perhaps that is why one sees 
some wrinkled, faded old faces gazed at 
with such loving admiration. They never 
grow old nor lose their beauty to sofne 
eyes. I hope you will be like that, Fred, 
some day, when I have become an ugly 
old woman,' she adds, with a little laugh. 

Formerly, Rachel studiously avoided 
the most distant reference to her marriage ; 
but of late Elsa and I have both noticed 
that she seems almost nervously eager to 
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•drag in some allusion to it as a settled 
fact, and Fredas face lights up with 
brightest happiness when she does so. 

The wind is in our favour : the climate, 
if possible, more perfect than ever: the 
mere fact of living is happiness enough as 
we sit idly about the boat, watching the 
long green stretches of palm and cassia- 
trees on either side of us, reflected in the 
blue waters of the Nubian Nile. 

*The country here is certainly better 
cultivated than in Upper Egypt,* says 
Fred, looking up lazily from his book ; 
^but I don't think those low, branching 
d6m palms are so beautiful as the tall, 
graceful, waving ones we have left behind ; 
and the castor-oil trees are a great nuisance. 
When I went on shore this morning with 
0*Grady, the whole village we passed 
through was reeking with castor-oil. The 
natives seem* to cover their heads with it, 
and they plait their hair up into myriads of 
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little plaits with castor-oil and yellow mud. 
The effect is not happy, and the smell is 
detestable. 

* 0*Grady induced one girl to "give him 
a sitting." It was amusing to watch the 
girl's awe-struck face, not quite knowing 
what was going to happen to her; and 
Oscar, with his paint-brush in one hand 
and a cambric handkerchief stuffed over 
his nose with the other, taking a hasty 
portrait of his charmer I* 

^ Yes, I suffered a good deal for the sake 
of that young woman, Bathurst ; but look 
at the result !' and he tosses over to us a 
half-finished sketch of his Nubian girl. 

The fringe of yellow hair across the 
forehead has a startling effect, in contrast 
with the shiny black plaits that hang all 
round the head. The usual * Nubian cos* 
tume* (a deep fringe of black or brown 
strips of leather or twisted string, some 
twelve inches long, ornamented with bright 
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teads and tiny shells) is very becoming to 
the dark, slender well-shaped limbs. 

* Their faces are hideous !* observes 
Oscar; *but I never saw such perfect 
figures in my life. Men should be 
sculptors, not artists, in this country — so 
far as the people are concerned.* 

The only drawback to our perfect happi- 
ness just now lies in our real anxiety about 
Mrs. Wingfield. Like most apparently 
gentle people, she has her one point of 
intense obstinacy, and unfortunately this 
happens to be upon the subject of over- 
exertion. 

In some ways it is worse here than in 
Upper Eg)'^pt. There the excursions were 
longer, but most of the ruins stood some 
miles from the river-side, and donkeys at 
least were a necessity. 

Here the temples are small and often 
uninteresting, but they come thick and 
fast, built close to the river, entailing per- 
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haps a ten minutes' scramble over sand 
and stones to reach them. 

We have not even seen a donkey since 
entering Nubia ; and therefore if Mrs* 
Wingfield goes anywhere it must be on her 
feet : and she takes advantage of this fact 
to tire herself out more completely than 
ever. We scold and entreat in vain. It 
seems a perfect mania with the poor little 
woman. 

It is impossible to be always on guard, 
and so sure as we lose sight of her for ten 
minutes, the result is to find that she has 
groped her way up some dim staircase, 
and will emerge directly, to our infinite 
dismay, on the highest point of some lofty 
pylon ! 

At Gertass6e she insisted on walking a 
good quarter of a mile over the most stony, 
rugged road to see a sandstone quarry 
covered with Greek inscriptions, which she 
could not read when she got there ! 
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At Bayt-el-Wally she made such un- 
wearied investigations, that Oscar told her 
laughingly, *she must be intending to 
make a model of it on her return in Nubian 
mud.' 

We implored her to take Gerf Hossayn 
on trust from our descriptions. * 

* It really is not worth seeing, Mrs. 
Wingfield,' we all cried in most truthful 
chorus : * the sculptures are rude and 
coarse, the Osiride figures perfectly bar- 
baric. We don't believe Rameses the 
Great had anything in the world to say to 
them. There is nothing to repay you for 
the trouble of going there.' 

We might as well have spoken to the 
winds. 

* I like to see all I can when I travel 
anywhere,* is the answer, given with a 
gentle firmness that defies opposition. 

* That old lady will kill herself soon,' 
says Oscar quietly, as she returns to the 
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boat on Ibrahim's arm one day, hot and 
flushed from a blazing walk through Derr, 
the Nubian capital. 

' Such a " capital," too, Charlie !* says 
Rachel, untying her hat and fanning her- 
self with the ends of the puggary. * I 
don't think' I ever felt quite so hot in my 
life. I am so glad you and Elsa stayed 
at home with papa. It was really de- 
testable ! There is not even a bazaar to 
be seen — only a collection of squalid mud 
hovels. And the heat ! And the castor- 
oil ! ! The people rush after you, scream- 
ing like maniacs, filling the air with the 
horrible smell of it. And as for the far- 
famed "Circassian beauties" of Derr — 
well, ask Mr. O'Grady about them — ^per- 
haps I am prejudiced.' 

'Quite too horrible. Miss Poynter! 
Let us draw a veil over the expedition to 
Derr, by all means. I thought we had 
arrived long ago at the extreme possi- 
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bilities of female ugliness ; but we had not 
seen Derr. Verschoyle, my advice to you 
and Mrs. Verschoyle is — '' Dorit /" * 

'We can see quite enough from the 
bank,' I answer, looking up at the long 
line of ragged blue humanity that is lining 
the shore above our heads. 

* Well, the women are wise enough not 
to adopt the Nubian costume, anyway,' re- 
marks Oscar ; ' no amount of symmetry in 
form could excuse such ugliness of feature 
as this. Those boys are not so bad, 
though,' he adds, tossing an orange over 
the side of the boat at a group of dark- 
faced young Arabs above us. 

The orange misses its mark, and falls 
short, into the muddy water below. Down 
scramble the whole bevy of boys and girls, 
careless of wet and mud, straight into the 

water. 

The boys have no clothes to trouble 
them ; the girls just tuck up their one 
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ragged garment and dash in bravely. A 
group of brown heads swim round the 
precious orange for a moment. 

Then comes a frantic scuffle. One lucky 
boy has secured it at last, and swims back 
to shore, triumphant. The others look up 
eagerly for a fresh * scramble,* and oranges, 
apples, and copper piastres are flung 
amongst them in turn, till Elsa says pite- 
ously : 

* Do leave us a few oranges for dessert. 
Ibrahim's stock is getting low, and he 
cannot get any more, he says, in these un- 
civilised parts.' 

So we leave Derr to its dirt and castor- 
oil, and set our faces once more steadily 
towards the grand point of our Nubian 
travels — the temples of Aboo Simbel. 

But another excitement is in store for us 
first. 

The morning after leaving Derr, the 
Squire is lounging over the side of the 
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boat, opera-glass in hand, waiting for the 
summons to our second breakfast. Sud- 
denly he gets very much excited, takes 
another long look through the glass, and 
turns round hastily. 

' By Jove, Charlie, there's your crocodile 
at last ! No mistake about him this time. 
Just look over there, on that sandbank, 
almost mid-stream ! Don't you see him 
basking in the sun ? Fine fellow too, I 
fancy, by the look of him.' 

Intense excitement sets in, of course. 
Even Mrs. Wingfield hurries up to have a 
look at our * first crocodile.' 

Oscar runs off to load his gun : mine is 
already loaded, for I have been shooting 
wild-duck in the morning. 

We all stand breathlessly round, the 
silence only broken by the stealthy plash 
of the oars bringing us within gunshot 
distance of the sandbank. The crocodile 
lies there as placidly as ever — so placidly, 

14 — 2 
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that Rachel whispers mischievously to 
Oscar as he comes up : 

* Don*t waste your shot, Mr. O' Grady. 
It is only another " bit of old wood on a 
sandbank ;" it is your turn to be taken in 
this time.* 

There is no time to answer. We are 
near enough now. 

* Your shot, old fellow,' whispers Oscar, 
generous enough in all his impulses. 

Bang ! goes my gun. The animal 
moves, but very slightly, very lazily, evi- 
dently untouched. Oscar takes aim in a 
moment, and has fired again. 

* That must have caught him,' says the 
old Squire, excitedly. ' Never saw any- 
thing straighter in my life.' 

' The brute must have nine lives,' rejoins 
Oscar impatiently, as, to our intense mor- 
tification and disappointment, the crocodile 
slides swiftly to the edge of the sandbank, 
and sinks gently into the river again. 
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* Ah/ says Ibrahim, 'crocodiles are very 
hard to kill. That shot was very good 
but I don*t think he was hit. It may have 
missed by a hair's breadth. Even if you. 
shoot him, only one or two spots are 
mortal ; and then, even, they will slip into 
the water again, and perhaps take two or 
three days to die.* 

* Then how does any man ever secure a 
crocodile Y is the natural question put to 
our dragoman. 

* Well, sir, it is very difficult now — very 
few to be found at all, even in Nubia. 
The steamboats and Dahabeeahs have 
frightened them away, and they go farther 
south every year. Soon we shall have 
no more at all this side of Wady 
Halfah.* 

* Yes, Ibrahim ; but whilst they are 
here, I suppose they get shot occasionally. 
I want to know how you secure your 
beast when you have shot him, if he 
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tumbles into [the water again, and takes 
such a long time to die ?' 

' Well, you see, sir, a man, he marks 
his crocodile — he knows about the size 
— then he goes to the villages round and 
tells the people to watch for it. Some- 
times it floats far down from the spot 
where you shoot it ; but they keep a 
good look-out and tell that man when the 
crocodile floats past them, and he gives a 
good backsheesh/ 

* The system seems vague but simple,' 
says Oscar. *Well, I am afraid our 
crocodile will never require a backsheesh — 
anyway, we shall not be here to give it — 
I make a present of his possible carcass 
beforehand to my unknown friends about 
here. No great gift, after all, for L know 
I didn't hit him. It was a close shave, 
though.' 

No fresh excitement occurs till one 
afternoon about three o'clock, when we ar^ 
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sitting peacefully on deck, reading ; for the 
scenery has changed again, and there is 
little to look at just now. 

The vegetation has disappeared ; neither 
palm, nor cassia, nor castor-oil tree is to be 
seen. The east bank Iqoks weird and 
black and grim ; but to the west we have 
still the warm, golden sands of the Libyan 
desert. 

Suddenly the glorious temples of Aboo 
Simbel break upon us, standing close 
above the river s brink, hewn straight out 
from the living rock. 

We have all seen pictures of Aboo 
Simbel without end ; we have looked at 
the model in the Crystal Palace a dozen 
times, no doubt, and understand before- 
hand the exact position of the temples with 
regard to the river. 

And yet the reality bursts upon us with 
a sense of grandeur beyond our highest 
expectations. 
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We are moored against the bank, close 
under the temples ; and feel very small 
and insignificant as we gaze up at those 
glorious giants keeping guard over the 
entrance to their rock-hewn home. 

' Marvellous !* says Fred, looking at the 
seated figures with admiring awe. ' What 
a pity one of them is imperfect ! The 
head has fallen off, you see ; but just 
imagine the enormous dimensions, and such 
perfect proportion! The total height of 
each statue without the pedestal is sixty-six 
feet ; so " Murray" says. The ear measures 
three feet five inches ; the forefinger ^ 

* Oh, for Heaven's sake, Fred, spare us 
detail ! How horrible to be measuring 
their finger-tips instead of drinking in the 
wonderful expressions on the faces them- 
selves ! Did you ever see such sweetness 
combined with such strength "? 

Fred looks rather mortified. ^ 

* Of course, Rachel, I have noticed all 
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that ; but you are so impetuous, dear. 
Facts are interesting sometimes as well as 
feelings. I thought you would like to 
know about the size of them.' 

* Yes, Fred ; of course all that sort of 
thing is very useful ; only sometimes one 
is not inclined to think about ** useful 
knowledge" — not just at first, you know ;' 
and the weary, bored look comes into 
Rachel's face again. 

It has been seldom there of late, so 
perhaps I notice it all the more. 

* Well,* says Elsa, whose quick wit is 
always ready to detect and disperse the 
smallest cloud, ^ what do you say to our 
landing at once for a little bit "i It seems 
a pity to lose so much daylight — shall we 

go?" 

Oscar seconds the proposal with an 
eagerness which I cannot account for until 
we are smoking our cigars together at 
night 
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Mrs. Wingfield is to come, on condition 
that she allows herself to be carried up the 
steep, sandy bank in front of us, and obeys 
orders when she gets inside the temples. 
So we make our start. 

It is a short climb, but a stiff 
one. 

* Let us have a look at the smaller 
temple first,' says Oscar. * We must take 
a turn here to the right ; but it will be 
better to see that first.' 

We soon find ourselves before the 
smaller temple of Athor. The fagade is 
adorned with statues in high relief of the 
King (Rameses II.), and the different 
deities supporting him on either side. 

They are dwarfed in our eyes now by 
the colossal figures of the larger temple. 

We make our way inside ; the entrance 
is filled up with sand and feathers. 

*You might stuff a dozen feather beds 
out of all these,* says O' Grady, stumbling 
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through them into the interior hall. ' I 
wonder where they all came from ?' 

* I cannot say much for the cow-headed 
goddess, if she looked like that/ says 
Rachel, as we penetrate into the farthest 
chamber, the adytum, and find the ' Lady 
of Aboshek* represented under the form 
of the sacred cow. 

*She looks better on the top of the 
square pillars in the entrance hall,' answers 
Fred, and for once we can all agree with 
him. 

Oscar insists with gentle firmness upon 
Mrs. Wingfield*s sitting down quietly till 
we have burnt our magnesium wire over 
the sculptures, and rejoin her to retrace 
our steps to the * Great Temple.* 

Rachel calmly sits down the moment we 
have entered the latter, and says : 

' Now please don't attend to me; I don't 
mean to look at a single thing to-day 
except those exquisite Osiride figures* 
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Scramble about as much as you like, only 
please leave me in peace.' 

The grand hall of entrance is supported 
by eight Osiride figures (Rameses repre- 
sented as Osiris), which vie, for beauty of 
■expression, with those we have left out- 
side. 

Rachel seats herself so as to command 
the best possible view of the faces, and we 
leave her ' in peace,' as she desires. 

* Mayn't I stay here, too. Miss Poynter T 
says Oscar, gently ; * I have burnt all my 
wire, and I am tired of bas-reliefs.' 

' You can stay, by all means, Mr. 
O' Grady ; only, please, would you mind 
sitting a little way off .-^ Don't think me 
very rude, but those faces make one wish 
to be alone somehow.' 

Oscar's sensitive nature responds in a 
moment to her feeling. 

*Yes, I know what you mean. How 
5tupid of me ! I'll prowl about with the 
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Others, and we will find out what is best 
worth seeing for you.* 

Rachel looks up with quick gratitude. 

*You always understa7id, Mr. O'Grady. 
It makes life so much easier ;* and she 
gives a litde sigh, thinking, perhaps, how 
mortified and * hurt* poor Fred would have 
looked under similar circumstances. 

We grope patiently through the various 
battle-scenes of Rameses the Great, repre- 
sented by the bas-reliefs on either side, 
and enter the second hall, and finally the 
sanctuary or adytum. 

There is a soft, mysterious flutter, as if 
hundreds of wings were flapping round us. 
A little scream from Mrs. Wingfield, and 
out goes my candle as some big, black 
creature comes sharply against it and then 
flies over my head. 

* Don't be frightened, Mrs. Wingfield ; 
It's only the bats. There are thousands of 
them here, and we have disturbed their 
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retreat. What a mouldy, stifling smell 
they give the place, to be sure ! Let us 
get out of it ;' and O' Grady leads her back 
to comparative daylight. 

We find Rachel just as we had left her ; 
still gazing with utter satisfaction on the 
colossal * Osirides.* 

* Come here for a minute, Elsa,' she 
says, almost in a whisper, as we approach. 
^Just watch those profiles for a moment. 
How calm and grand and peaceful they 
look ! I could fancy coming in here when 
one was weary and worn out and oppressed 
with sin and sorrow, and finding perfect 
rest through merely looking at them. They 
seem to me a sculptured type of the 
*' Peace that passes understanding." * 

Oscar stands by her for a few minutes, 
also in silence ; then turns round sharply, 
as if recalled from the buried ages to the 
living duties of the present. 

* Where is Mrs. Wingfield ? Oh, out 
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there in the sun ! That is all right ; but it 
IS quite time she should be going home. 
Will you look after her to the boat, Squire, 
as you don't intend to climb that rock at 
the back for another view of our " gentle 
giants" ?' 

We are more than repaid for our 
exertions. Rachel declares there is one 
special view of the last right-hand statue in 
profile, that could not have been obtained 
in any other way, and I think she is 
right. 

It is a toilsome scramble, though, and 
we get back tired out and quite ready 
for dinner. 

As O'Grady and I sit alone for a few 
minutes over our cigars, when the ladies 
have gone to bed, I find out the secret 
of his eagerness to land and see Aboo 
Simbel without delay. 

* The fact of the matter is, Verschoyle, 
I am very uneasy about Mrs. Wingfield. 
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I would not absolutely forbid her going on 
shore for a little bit to-day, but I dare say 
you noticed how firm I had to be about 
her coming back ? I believe she is very 
far from well. She has never completely 
thrown off the feverish attack she had 
after overworking herself at Luxor. 
There does not seem to be much definitely 
wrong, just now ; but she is losing strength 
every day, and I don't like that quick flush 
that comes on the moment she is tired. I 
urged your getting a sight of the temples 
to-day, because I have been talking to 
Ibrahim, and he tells me there is a German 
doctor to be had at Angoosh, some miles 
this side of Wady Halfah. I think our 
best plan is to make for that place at once. 
The second opinion may not be worth 
much, but it would be a satisfaction to me 
to have it ; and besides, he must have some 
sort of " Pharmacy" up there. Your wife's 
medicine-chest is admirable, and the poor 
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old lady has a well-stocked one herself, 
but several other things might be wanted 
if she were taken seriously ill. Anyway, 
I should advise getting on as quickly as 
possible/ 

Oscar s tones are so grave that Elsa and 
I take fright at once, when I repeat his 
words to her next morning. We all agree 
to say nothing on the subject to Mrs, 
Wingfield herself nor even to the dear 
old Squire, who would be sure to blurt 
everything out to her, in a moment of un- 
fortunate candour. 

Fred and Rachel are taken into our 
confidence, of course. The others accept 
the change of plan quite naturally, and 
agree with Ibrahim, * that it is better to 
get on whilst the wind is in our favour.' 
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CHAPTER X. 



HOW gladly would we all forget 
the events of the next fort- 
ni|^t ! 

It seems to me, now, a sort of wretched 
nightmare of miserable anxiety ; the hope- 
less spectacle of sufferings no human skill 
could alleviate ; and then the grim, cold 
shadow of death cast over our happy, 
genial party ! Looking back, 1 can see 
now how this first sad shock was but the 
beginning of all the sadness that followed ; 
but at the time it seemed to stand out by 
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itself, distinct and awful ; the tragedy of 
life brought suddenly face to face with 
us in our careless, happy, lotus-eating 
existence. 

Mrs. Wingfield's state of health soon 
justified Oscar's worst fears. She had 
taken fresh cold at Aboo Simbel, and 
the mischief worked swiftly and surely. 

* It is inflammation of the lungs, I fear,* 
said O^car sadly, in answer to our anxious 
questions. * It is impossible to tell for 
seven or eight days what may be the 
result, but I fear the worst. Her constitu- 
tion is weakened already by other chills 
and over-work, and she has not youth in 
her favour. How I wish we could get on 
to Angoosh ! It seems intolerable to have 
a human life hanging on a thread and to 
be crawling in this way !' 
, * Crawling ' we certainly are not, for 
mercifully the wind favours us, blowing 
fresh and sharp from the north, and 

15—2 
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Ibrahim says we are making way splen- 
didly, but our anxious fears would outstrip 
the swiftest sailing. 

It is such helpless misery to hear that 
poor little woman's pitiful moans, and to 
know that nothing further can be done to 
relieve her sufiFerings! Elsa and Rachel 
take the nursing in turns, and divide the 
night-work between them. Very little can 
be done for the poor woman. Mustard 
plasters and blisters have been applied, but 
apparently in vain. 

She is perfectly conscious, but her 
breathing is hard and laboured, and speak- 
ing an evident trouble ; so she lies there 
quite silent except for this constant wailing 
moan of pain, that seems to find no cessa- 
tion or relief 

The heat is very great now, especially 
in her small cabin, and she feels it terribly, 
constantly trying with a feeble hand to 
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throw off the shawls that cover her 
shoulders and arms. 

To keep on the bedclothes is a simple 
impossibility, they are tossed off at once 
with feverish restlessness, and O' Grady 
has given up the point at last, only insist- 
ing that Rachel and Elsa should be firm 
with regard to the shawls. 

It is hard * to be firm' about anything 
with that poor, weary, moaning face before 
one ! I stand at the cabin door one after- 
noon, waiting for O'Grady's report. 

Rachel is sitting by the bed silently 
fanning the poor sufferer. The still, 
breathless heat of the day is overpowering, 
and the feverish lungs are gasping for air. 
Always that melancholy, heart-rending 
moan! Suddenly she speaks in jerky, 
disconnected sentences. 

' I never felt . . . so ill . , . before. 
It ... is such , . . pain ! C^'t they 
give . . . me . . . something . , . to help 
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to bear it ? . . . You ... all come 
. . . and look at me . . . and go away 
again !* 

Rachel's tears are falling fast : the sad, 
pain-drawn face and weary, petulant tones 
are too much for her over-strung nerves^ 
tired out with constant watching. She puts 
down the fan suddenly, and bursts into a fit 
of wild weeping. 

* Mr. O' Grady ! can nothing be done Y 
she says at last, lifting her tear-stained face 
to his ; * can you think of nothing else — 
even to ease the pain } mayn't she have 
some more morphia Y 

Oscar shakes his head sadly. 

* I have given her doses of morphia 
enough for a strong man, Miss Poynter, 
and it scarcely soothes the pain even, far 
less gives her sleep. The fever is too 
strong just now — I dare not give her more 
morphia. But you must go and lie down ; 
Mrs. Verschoyle will take your place. You 
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are not fit for anything but bed yourself 
just now/ 

Rachel resists for a moment, declaring 
herself perfectly able to continue her 
watch. 

' I am very sorry to have been so silly, 
Mr. O' Grady; I have never done such a 
thing before. Just for a moment, all the 
world seemed swimming round with me. 
I am quite well again now, indeed.* 

Oscar gives me a sign to remain with 
the invalid for a moment, and quietly puts 
his hand upon Rachel's, looking steadily 
into her eyes at the same time. 

* Excuse me, Miss Poynter ; I must 
have my own way about this ; I am going 
to call Mrs. Verschoyle. Please come at 
once.' 

Rachel gets up without another word, 
and lets him lead her quietly off to her 
cabin-door, where I can hear his last 
instructions. 
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* Plqase ' He down at once. Don't read 
and don't thinks if you can help it. We 
shall reach Angoosh in less than an hour. 
I shall go at once for the German doctor, 
and you shall hear his opinion the moment 
I know it myself, if you will promise to get 
some rest now. You will want all your 
strength, remember, whichever way things 
may go.' 

At length, to our intense relief, Ibrahim 
points out the scattered houses of Angoosh 
to our left. 

It looks dreary and dusty and wretched 
enough : a mere colony that has sprung up 
owing to the railway works that are being 
carried on to complete the new line, to be 
opened 3ome day between Wady Halfah 
and Khartoom. 

One pretty little white square house 
attracts our attention as superior to the 
rest. 

It belongs, we find, to the head working 
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engineer ; an Englishman with an English 
wife. 

The German doctor is not to be found 
on our arrival. 

He has gone over to Wady Halfah for 
the afternoon, but is expected back shortly, 
and so we wait on in miserable suspense. 

He comes on board at last, and O'Grady 
meets him in Mrs. Wingfield's cabin. 

The two men are shut up together after- 
wards for a long consultation in the saloon, 
and then Oscar follows the German home 
to procure some fresh medicines. 

On his return, he comes up to us more 
cheerfully. A weight of responsibility has 
been taken off his shoulders, by finding a 
brother practitioner who endorses warmly 
all the treatment of the disease so far. 

*She is vety ill — dangerously ill, no 
doubt ; but she may pull through after all ; 
it is impossible to say for another day or 
two: anyway, now she will have every 
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possible care, and I have been able to get 
several things I wanted very much. By 
the way, that German fellow tells me there 
is a boat lying a mile or two higher up the 
river with an English clergyman on board. 
He is travelling alone — rich and eccentric, 
I fancy. It might be well to send Ibrahim 
off there to ask him to look in to-morrow, 
if you think she would like it. Have you 
told her how ill she is ?' 

* No, not in so many words ; I fancy she 
knows pretty well how it is. It might be 
a comfort to her to see this man ; anyway 
it can do no harm. Shall I speak to 
Ibrahim ?' 

Elsa and I give a ready consent, thank- 
ing Oscar for his kind thought. 

Fred volunteers to carry the message 
himself, and sets off at once. 

He has been most kind and helpful 
throughout the sad illness ; always at hand 
to fetch and carry under O' Grady's in- 
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structions ; fertile in * happy thoughts ' for 
relieving both the sufferer and her un- 
wearied nurses ; a most valuable, reliable 
helper to us all. 

His awkwardness and gaucherie and 
want of tact seem to disappear by magic 
the moment there is something practical to 
be done — some physical suffering to alle- 
viate. 

* Why, Bathurst, you are a born nurse,* 
says Oscar, later in the day, admiring the 
deft, clever care with which he arranges a 
couch on deck for Rachel, who has come 
up to get a breath of fresh air. 

Fred looks gratified, but says nothing. 

Rachel stretches out her hand to him 
with unwonted affection. 

She looks tired and worn, but the dark 
eyes soften as she turns them towards 
him. 

* Dear old Fred ! . Yes, I don't know 
what we should do without you ; you are 
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very good and patient, and I have been so 
often cross and tiresome and ungrateful to 
you lately ; but I was tired, dear ;' and her 
eyes fill with the ready tears of excitement 
and exhaustion combined. 

* My poor darling ! of course I under- 
stood that ; please don't talk such nonsense. 
What happiness is there for me in the 
world except to look after you and take 
care of you ?* 

'Come along, Verschoyle,' whispers 
Oscar ; * I want to speak to you,' — then, as 
we get out of ear-shot, he adds : 

* Poor fellow ! he is awfully good. Let 
us leave him to his Fool's Paradise in 
peace. I don't believe he will ever marry 
that woman, but he worships the ground 
she treads on. What an odd thing life is, 
to be sure ;' and he looks absently away 
into space, over the dreary, desolate country 
around us. 

* Not marry her, O' Grady ? What on 
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earth do you mean ? Why it is all settled ! 
It has been going on for years on his side, 
and Rachel is not the sort of girl to draw 
back after giving her word in that way. 
Why should she not marry him ?* 

* She does not love him, for one thing — 
and they have not a taste in common, for 
another,* answers Oscar, shortly. 

I feel unreasonably provoked by his calm 
tones, and say rather sarcastically : 

* Oh, of course, if Rachel has been taking 
you into her confidence on the subject, no 
doubt you are a better judge than I could 

be r 

Oscar looks up surprised. 

' Miss Poynter ** take me into her con- 
fidence " on such a matter ? My dear 
Verschoyle, you must be dreaming 1 But 
I have eyes and ears; their evidence is 
quite sufficient* Fancy a sensitive, highly- 
strung nature like that, living for ever side 
by side with that good-hearted, prosaic, 
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^'unsympathetic" man she is engaged to 
marry ! It seems to me simply impossible 
that she should ever take such a step when 
the time comes. Of course she may — 
women do strange things — but if she does, 
their lives must run for ever in parallel 
lines ; no power on earth will make them 
merge into one perfect whole. It will 
never be a case of the " marriage of souls " 
with them, depend upon it.* 

* My dear O* Grady, you must excuse 
me, but I think you are both high-flown 
and unappreciative ! Bathurst is no soul- 
less idiot, I can assure you. He has as 
much intelligence as most people, and far 
more depth of feeling. I don't know a 
more thoroughly reliable man, or one more 
suited to domestic life. 

* As for your simpatica people, it 
seems to me they are often captious and 
disagreeable — never to be counted upon 
for five minutes together. If a woman 
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marries that sort of man, she may enjoy 
the " union of souls " for ten minutes occa- 
sionally, but she generally pays for her 
enjoynient by hours and days of moods and 
fancies and eccentricities. 

* Rachel is clever enough in all conscience 
— too clever for her own peace of mind as 
a woman, I fancy, sometimes. Heaven for- 
bid that she should ever marry a **genius"r 

Oscar laughs at my earnestness, but 
echoes my * pious wish * as he calls it. 

*Yes, Verschoyle, I dare say you are 
right. There is a good deal in what you 
say, no doubt. 

* Well, if they do marry, I hope they will 
be happy, with all my heart I I have a 
great respect for them both — in different 
ways. 

* Now I must be going down to see after 
pur invalid, and relieve Mrs. Verschoyle. 
By the way, did Bathurst find his parson — 
will he come over ?' 
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*Yes; Fred says he is an odd, rough- 
looking man, but evidently a gentleman in 
voice and manner. He has promised to 
come over early to-morrow morning. 

' Good-night, Oscar ! I hope I was not 
too hard upon the geniuses, as that would 
have been decidedly personal. Mind, I 
have the greatest possible reverence and 
admiration for the ** divine afflatus," but I 
must still stick to my text — it does not 
** wear well " in daily life. So far as my 
experience goes, a genius makes the very 
worst possible husband in the world.* 

*A11 right, old fellow,* answers Oscar 
brightly, as he bids me good-night ; ' I 
won t come to you for a character when I 
am thinking of entering the holy estate- 
no such luck for me at present !* 

•it * ^ * * 

Next morning I have slept late, wearied 
out by the anxieties of the last few days. 
All through the night I have lain awake, 
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listening to the sad moan and laboured 
breathing of our poor friend. Elsa gets up 
in the cold, grey dawn, and goes off to 
relieve Rachel, who has taken the fir^t 
watch this time ; and then at last I sink 
into the deep, dreamless sleep of utter 
mental exhaustion^ 

I am awakened by the low, regular tones 
of a strange voice in the adjoining cabin. 

Suddenly the meaning of it all flashes 
upon me. The clergyman has arrived, and 
is administering the Holy Communion to 
Mrs. Wingfield. 

Several voices join in the responses; 
amongst them I can distinguish the painful, 
gasping tones of the sick woman herself. 

In a few minutes all is still again ; and 
Elsa comes into the cabin, her eyes red 
with crying, but quite calm and collected. 

* You were sleeping so peacefully, 
Charlie. I would not disturb you after 
your bad night. Mr. Drummond has been 

VOL. I. 16 
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administering the Holy Communion to her, 
and she seems a little more restful just now. 
Rachel and Fred were with us, and, to my 
great surprise, Oscar came in quietly just 

before the service began, and knelt down 
with the rest. I want you to get up now 
and come to Rachel. She is looking so 
miserably pale and worn out. Perhaps 
you could induce her to take a turn and 
get some fresh air.* 

^ ^ ^ ^ -r? 

So we pace along the dusty, sandy banks 
of the river almost in silence, for our hearts 
are very heavy. 

Coming back to the boat, we meet Mr. 
Drummond, who has kindly consented to 
remain for the day. He comes up now very 
gravely, saying: 

'Your dragoman asked me to tell you 
the second breakfast is served. He won t 
sound the gong, for fear of disturbing your 
friend.* 
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I have one moment alone with Oscar as 
we turn into the saloon. 

'How is she now? Is there any 
change ?* 

Oscar shakes his head sadly. 

* Sinking rapidly, I fear. I don't think 
she will last out the day \ and he returns 
quickly to his post in the sick-room. 

Ten minutes later we are seated round 
the table, making a vain attempt to 
eat. 

The presence of a stranger is good for 
us all, bringing as it does the necessity for 
extra self-restraint. 

The poor old Squire is the picture of 
helpless misery. He has always had a 
real liking for the little widow, and it 
is touching to see the big, bluff man tread- 
ing the boat with elaborate, creaking 
caution, and hushing his usually hearty 
tones into an almost sepulchral whisper for 
her sake. 

16 — 2 
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Elsa is bravely trying to entertain our 
guest with hospitable offers of every sort 
of food. 

Rachel has utterly given up all attempts 
at eating, and sits with the untouched 
meat before her, crying quietly, whilst 
Fred vainly endeavours to whisper comfort 
to her. 

Suddenly the door opens, and Oscars 
head appears. 

' Verschoyle ! I want you for a moment 
— quick !* 

And I get up at once, relieved at even 
this break to the wretched spell upon us 
all. 

Oscar has reached the cabin first, and 
when I enter, has lifted up the poor weary 
head on his arm. One last gasp for 
breath, and I see that all is over ! 

•5^ -5:- ^< ^ 4& 

Oscar gently lays down the face upon 
which the mysterious look of peace is 
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^ _^ 

already settling, and closes the sad, strained 
eyes ; then turns quietly to me. 

* I had to call you, Verschoyle. It 
seems there must be at least three wit- 
nesses of a death in this strange country, 
and I knew the end had come. Merci- 
fully there was very little pain at the last. 
Can you trust to your wife's nerve and 
strength just now ? The funeral must 
take place at once in this climate. I will 
go and arrange matters with the engineer, 
and see if his wife can come down and help 
Mrs. Verschoyle. Please keep the door 
locked till I return ;* and he goes off at 
once on his melancholy errand, whilst the 
German doctor and I return to the saloon, 
where the others have already guessed our 
sad news. 

Later in the afternoon we all land. 

It is a strange, sad procession up the 
steep, sandy bank to the little white house 
before us. The body, covered with a 
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sheet, is carried on a mattress by six of 
our crew. We all follow in mournful 
silence — Ibrahim last of all. Mr. Drum- 
mond has gone before us to arrange the 
rpom. 

. Arrived at the house, we go one by one 
up an outside stone staircase, and enter a 
neat little room, where the sailors have 
already deposited their sad burden. 
Candles are lighted all round, and give a, 
strange effect to the solemn scene as we 
enter from the bright sunshine without.. 
A few Arabs have stolen silently in with 
us, and stand looking on with reverent but 
mystified wonder. 

4c- -s'c -5;- * % 

A suppressed sob from Rachel is the 
only sound for a moment. Then Mr, 
Drummond's grave, low tones break the 
solemn silence as he reads out the opening 
words of our gloriously pathetic Burial 
Service. 
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The strange surroundings, the presence 
of death amongst us in that far-away, un- 
civilised, deserted spot ; the dark Arab 
faces ; the fitful, uncertain gleam of the 
candles, lighting up the white sheet over 
the motionless form in our centre, but 
casting deep shadows on the rest of the 
darkened room — all combine to make that 
funeral service the most touching and 
solemn to which I ever listened. 

Mr. Drummond's rough features gain a 
quiet dignity, and his voice sounds rich and 
full, as he reads out the exquisite poem of 
St. Paul on the resurrection of the dead : 

* " It is sown in corruption . . . it is raised in incor- 

ruption ; 
It is sown in dishonour . . . it is raised* in glory ; 
It is sown in weakness ... it is raised in power ; 
It is sown a natural body ... it is raised a 

spiritual body." ' 



^c- 



-3^ -5'c ^ * 



We seem to be acting in some strange 
yet beautiful dream. The voice continues, 
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now low and solemn, then rising in fulness 
and strength as the words of sublime 
triumph ring out : 

* " In sure and certain hope of the resurrection to 
eternal life through our Lord Jesus Christ, Who shall 
change our vile body that it may be like unto His 
glorious Body." ' 

^ -:t ^k -re ■«• 

How marvellous to think what sights 
and sounds may be already unfolded before 
that gentle spirit ! How little we thought 
of her judgment here ! And now, in a few 
short hours, through the majesty of death, 
she has risen so far above our highest 
wisdom ; and the puzzled eyes and tired 
feet that seemed to be groping so aim- 
lessly amongst the pigmy ruins of our tiny 
world, may be even now resting on the 
glorious heights of the highest heavens, 
and adoring — * not darkly, but face to 
face !' 

•5t ^k ^ % -:;- 
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Something, of all this has been passing 
through O^Grady s mind too, I fancy, for 
his face has a softened, humbled look that 
I never saw there before, as he turns reve- 
rently away and leaves us with our dead. 

We have no flowers to give her — only a 
few palm leaves and some white blossoms 
from the common native bean ; but they 
look very pure and lovely against the dark- 
green leaves, as the sandy soil is filled in 
again over that lonely grave. 




CHAPTER XI. 

IND so, 'having buried our dead 
out of our sight,' we turn our 
faces homewards with common 
consent. 

We have no heart now for Wady Halfah 
and the Second Cataract. It is a sad end- 
ing to our happy start, and I think we are 
all inwardly surprised to find what a blank 
that one quiet little life has left amongst 



At first every nook and corner of the 
boat seem to remind us of her. Here is 
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her deck-chair, with the neat little card 
nailed to it, bearing her name. There, one 
of the coloured native blankets, brought 
from Cairo, which the Squire would tuck 
round her so carefully when she came to 
sit up on deck. 

In the drawing-room we look sadly at 
the neat row of books on her own par 
ticular * shelf.* The tables are covered 
with the little knickknacks she has bought 
during our voyage. 

The dining-saloon bears several traces of 
her handiwork : an improvised screen made 
from the back of an old bamboo chair^ 
covered ingeniously with a couple of 
bright-coloured *kafiehs' to shut out an 
imaginary draught from Elsa's shoulders ; 
an elaborate crewel -work * chair-back,' pro- 
duced as a special attention to Squire 
Poynter ; and various other kindly thoughts 
for us all. 

Poor old Squire ! How he did detest 
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that antimacassar, by-the-bye ! And how 
bravely he bore his sufferings sooner than 
hurt the feelings of the gentle little 
widow! Either it fell over his chair the 
moment he sat down, and had to be dived 
for under the table with a heated face 
and breaking back, or it slipped down 
inside, and was generally rescued and re- 
placed by Rachel, a crumpled, unsightly 
heap of 'crewel and sheeting T If both 
these misfortunes were averted, then the 
old gentleman was pretty sure to carry it 
off on his back when he left the room, and 
to have to stand with a despairing sort of 
patience whilst Elsa or Rachel disentangled 
the long, clinging fringe from his coat 
buttons. 

Having watched this silent martyrdom 
so long, it is impossible to prevent a quiet 
smile when the dear old man suggests in a 
melancholy voice that it will be better to 
remove '' all painful recollections of our 
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poor, dear friend/ handing over the piece 
of work in question to be packed away 
carefully by Elsa. 

We have the current with us now, and it 
is amusing to find how completely our ideas 
have changed on the subject of ' north 
winds ;* that very consummation of every- 
thing desirable in our eyes, such a short 
while ago. Contrary winds do not affect us 
much now. After all, we are homeward 
bound, and time is of no great con- 
sequence. 

It seems long since any home letters 
reached us, however, and we are therefore 
anxious to get to Luxor, where also our 
letters must be posted to poor Mrs. Wing- 
field's friends. 

Rachel looks pale and listless and out of 
sorts ; sitting sometimes for hours together 
gazing on the water, with thoughts 
, evidently miles away from her surround- 
ings. It makes me anxious at last, this 
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Strange, dreamy look of hers, and I speak 
to Elsa about it. 

My wife has noticed it also, but it seems 
to her the natural consequence of bodily 
fatigue and sorrow for our loss. 

* Rachel was resllyybnd of Mrs. Wing- 
field, Charlie, and she kept up so well all 
through. It is only the reaction now. She 
will be better when we reach Luxor and 
mix with other people more. Here every- 
thing reminds her of those miserable days 
we went through.' 

Yes, Rachel* s grief for the dead was 
certainly both deep and true ; but some 
personal, active anxiety seems to be weigh- 
ing upon her now. I feel the more sure of 
this from a little talk we have together one 
evening on deck. 

The others are still down below* 

Rachel has made her escape first, and I 
find her sitting in one of the easy-chairs, 
wrapped in the little widow's native 
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blanket, which I notice she always uses 
now in preference to her own shawls. 

We are moored for the night, for the 
sailors have had hard work lately, and we 
have begged the captain to give them all 
one good nighfs rest. 

The moon is coming up behind the grey 
night clouds ; just peeping over the tall 
palms that wave slowly and sadly to the 
rising wind. 

The sailors, for once, have ceased their 
monotonous chant, and the weary creaking 
of the melancholy sakirs''^ alone breaks the 
utter stillness of the sleeping river. 

* The *sakir' in Nubia replaces the shadoof of 
Upper Egypt as a means of irrigation. A cutting is 
made in the river side ; at the top of this is a creaking, 
horizontal wheel turned round by oxen. To this 
wheel is attached a chain rope with numerous earthen- 
ware kooUehs, or water-pots, fastened to it. As the 
wheel revolves, these are let down into the water, 
then carried up to the top again, and the next ' revo- 
lution' of the wheel empties them into wooden troughs 
placed underneath to receive the water, which is thus 



■V 
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Rachel just turns her head as I ap- 
proach, with the shadow of a smile upon 
her face. 

. The face itself looks sad and ghostly- 
enough in the pale moonlight. 

My heart aches for my poor, pretty 
Rachel ! 

All her life she has been so bright and 
cheery, although with sudden bursts of 
misery now and then, it is true. Such an 
intense, stormy nature could hardly escape 
. these ; but I never before saw such a look 
of settled, despondent sadness upon her 
face. 

I used to tell her, laughingly, in the old 
days, that ' she had a greater power of 
" resurrecting^' both bodily and mentally, 
than any one I ever knew.' 

One day she would be in the depths of 

spread over the adjacent land. The sakirs in this 
part of Nubia are very numerous, and the melancholy 
creaking goes on day and night 
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despair or the last stage of bodily suffering ; 
all life seeming black and gloomy, with 
' nothing left in it for her but an eternity of 
endurance. 

A day or two later, and Rachel would be 
a different woman. The bodily pain had 
passed, and her elastic nature had recovered 
its tone ; or some trifle — a brisk walk, a 
pleasant letter, a few loving words — had 
eased the mental pressure, and the girl 
would positively beam all over with bright, 
infectious merriment. 

Down below, Rachel's feelings are deep 
and still as the waters beneath the waves ; 
but the surface of her nature is as impres- 
sionable, as easily disturbed, as the unquiet 
sea itself. 

Knowing all this makes this new phase 
in her character still more mysterious and 
unaccountable to me. 

For some minutes we both remain 
silent ; then I put my hand gently on hers. 

VOL. I. 17 
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' Rachel dear, you should not sit here so 
much alone. Why not stay more with 
Elsa ? You seem to avoid us all now — 
why is it, dear ? I know how sad it has 
been for you. She seemed to cling to you 
so much at the last ; but think how much 
sadder things might have been ! She had 
many loving friends, but no very near or 
dear ties to sever by her death.' 

Rachel's eyes are still fixed dreamily on 
the distant horizon as I speak ; with a 
sudden little shiver of consciousness she 
comes back to the present. I see at once 
that my words have fallen very wide of the 
true mark. 

'Are you talking of Mrs. Wingfield, 
Charlie ? Yes, I was very fond of her, 
and missed her very much at first ; but of 
course I knew my sorrow was entirely 
personal and selfish. Her sufferings made 
me feel very wretched and helpless, but 
there seems to me nothing really melan- 
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choly in the fact of her death. As you say, 
all her nearest and dearest had gone before. 
She must be much happier with them now 
than living on here with friends, however 
kind. People always puzzle me, Charlie. 
They look upon death as so sad. Life 
seems to me so infinitely sadder, as a rule.' 
' You are unstrung and morbid to-night, 
Rachel. It is not like you to talk in that 
way. Life holds so much that is bright for 
you. What makes the sadness of it so 
near to you just now }' 

,* It is all such a hopeless puzzle, Charlie. 
It is so utterly impossible to know what to 
do sometimes. It is bad enough to have 
one's own life to make or mar, but to have 
other lives hingeing upon one's judgment is 
intolerable. A definite right and a definite 
wrong are plain-sailing enough. It is only 
a question if one has the principle and 
pluck to accept the one and reject the 
other. But when right and wrong seem 

17 — 2 
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I - - -<-WI -M^^ ■ I I _>_. _1 \ 

to get mixed up together in hopeless con- 
fusion, and dress up in each other's clothes, 
till it is impossible to say which is which, 
then I don't wonder that weak women fljr 
to convents and men take refuge in joining 
" orders." 

* Did not some one once say to Dr. 
Johnson, in reference to some subject : " It 
is the truth, but not the whole truth" ? and 
the old doctor's answer was : " Sir, there is 
no such thing on earth as a whole truth !'" 
I am beginning to see what he meant, 
Charlie. Some people say, **When in 
doubt, always do what is least agreeable to 
yourself." That sounds specious, but it is 
not safe. Sometimes it turns out to have 
been best, even for other people, that a man 
should follow his own inclinations, and in 
such a case his self-sacrifice would really 
have worked them harm. Life has such 
wheels within wheels. It is all very 
puzzling !' and she looks at me wearily. 
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It is hard to give comfort when one 
cannot even guess where the real trouble 
lies ; and I would not for the world force 
any unwilling confidence from her sensi- 
tive, reserved nature. 

Rachel knows how strongly both Elsa 
and I feel upon this point, and talks to us 
in consequence more freely than to any 
one on earth. 

I thought at first some religious doubts 
might be worrying and perplexing her; 
but her latter words dispel such an 
idea. 

I can only imagine one other possible 
solution of her sadness : some regrets or 
scruples on the score of her engagement. 
But that ground requires more delicate 
handling than mine ; moreover, it seems to 
me so natural that such reactions of feeling 
should arise, with her peculiar tempera- 
ment ; and yet I believe so honestly that, 
once happily married to Fred, all these 
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worries and doubts will melt away like 
summer clouds. 

Her heart has never been touched yet^ 
it is true ; but some women require the 
sacred ties of marriaofe to brin^r out their 
deepest feelings. 

When Rachel is a happy wife, and, 
please God, a happy mother, everything 
else will fall into its proper place, and she 
will look back with wonder to these pass- 
ing shadows. 

Meanwhile, it seems to me better not to 
discuss the subject. My clumsy hands 
might only fret the wound. So I can only 
give her a clasp of warmest sympathy, 
saying tenderly : 

* My poor little puzzled Rachel ! You . 
remember the words } 

* " An infant crying in the night ; 
An infant crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry." ' 

*Yes, Charlie; that just suits me now. 
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though they were written about other 
matters. I know all you would suggest 
by them. Good-night, dear old fellow ! 
Thank you ; you are almost as good as a 
dog !' she adds, with a little shadow of her 
former merry laugh. * I always look upon 
dogs as the beau idial of comforters. 
They are so sympathetic and so silent, 
and never jar upon one's moods as human 
beings so often do. You and Elsa are 
marvellous exceptions to that rule, Charlie T 
•5C- -s:- r? -s'r -j^ 

Next morning we reach Korosko. 
Rachel is making an evident effort to 
conceal her anxieties, whatever they may 
be ; and looks almost her old bright self 
as she suggests our climbing up one of the 
mountain-peaks in the afternoon, to get 
another splendid Egyptian sunset. 

Every one agrees to the idea except 
Fred, who demurs on Rachel's own 
account. 
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* It is a pity, dear, to try your strength 
in that way. You have seen so many 
sunsets, and you have been looking so ill 
lately — we have all noticed it — do stay 
with your father this afternoon whilst we 
go ; it will not take us away for more than 
an hour/ 

* Please don't put difficulties in the xWay, 
Fred ; I want a sharp walk, and the air up 
there will do me a world of good, far more 
than sitting mooning in the boat, here, all 
day. If you are so anxious about my 
health, you ought to be glad for me to get 
a little change now and then/ 

Rachel is so seldom * cross * in a petty, 
feminine way, that we all look a little sur- 
prised at her petulant tones. 

I can see at once that worry and weari- 
ness of mind are the cause, and that it is 
far better to let her have some bodily 
exercise, even at the risk of possible 
fatigue. Anything is better than irritating 
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the nerves that want so much soothing 
just now. 

But Fred's evil genius prevents his 
seeing this. With the best possible inten- 
tions he takes the very worst possible 
course, by adopting an * affectionately re- 
proachful' tone. 

' Indeed, dear, you must promise to give 
it up, for my sake. I shall be wretched, 
thinking you are knocking yourself up just 
for a foolish freak. Am I not right, 
O' Grady } Is Rachel the least fit for a 
rough scramble of this kind T 

Oscar has been carelessly ' sketching in ' 
a hasty glimpse of the sandstone rocks 
around us, apparently deaf to the dis- 
cussion going on ; but I can see by his 
face now that he has not lost a word 
of it. 

* Really, Bathurst, you must not appeal 
to me in the matter. I can only give 
strictly medical advice, and there are cases 
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where the patients themselves are the best 
judges even on these points. If Miss 
Poynter gets tired, it is very easy to turn 
back. She will have three devoted 
" squires " at her beck and call.' 

Rachel looks vexed, and says impatiently : 
* Oh, of course, Fred, if you make it 
a personal question, I had better give it 
up at once. I suppose one ought to be 
grateful for so much unnecessary anxiety, 
but it seems hard not to be able to have 
half an hour's walk without all this discus- 
sion about it. I don't wonder Napoleon 
chose " to play with the little boys in the 
gutter " as a birthday treat ! My treat 
would be to spend one whole day without 
being looked at or talked over;' and 
Rachel gets up hastily and disappears until 
lunch-time. 

The words were certainly not very 
gracious, and Fred looks naturally pained 
and mortified. 
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Oscar says pleasantly enough : 

* Look here, Bathurst ! Take my advice 
another time ; when people have been 
worried or tired out, don*t fight small 
fancies with them, even for their own 
good. Much better leave things alone. 
There is worse mischief in the world than 
weary bones, after all.* 

Fred makes no answer, and an awkward 
silence falls on us all, till the luncheon- 
gong sounds. 

Rachel is as pleasant as ever, and seems 
to have forgotten the little breeze of the 
morning ; only when we are ready for the 
start and Elsa calls out for her to join us,, 
she says quietly : 

* No, thanks, Elsa ; I am not going. 
Papa and I mean to keep each other com- 
pany for once. Don't hurry back on our 
account. I have told Ibrahim to put off 
dinner for half an hour.* 

Fred looks rather penitent. 
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* Perhaps you had better come a little 
way, after all, Rachel. I will turn back 
with you if you get tired,' 

Rachel's voice sounds a trifle abrupt, as 
she answers decidedly : 

* No, thank you, Fred ; I don't care 
about going. You have rubbed the bloom 
off my poor little peach ; it is no hardship 
to give up eating it now. Go off, and 
enjoy yourselves.' 

So we four start off together, through 
the straggling village leading to the foot of 
the mountain. Here Oscar is seized by 
one of his sudden impulses. He looks at 
the shelves of volcanic rock above us, and 
shakes his head in comical despair. 

* It's a horrid grind up there, Verschoyle; 
upon my word, I don't think the game will 
be worth the candle. There won't be much 
of a sunset this evening, the clouds look so 
heavy. What diO you think about it, Mrs. 
Verschoyle "i " Going on T Well, I ad- 
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mire your pluck, but as you have two 
cavqlieri servanti I can indulge my natural 
laziness, and have a quiet smoke back, 
whilst you three are doing *'the Excelsior'* 
business over here.' 

So saying, he lights a cigarette, takes 
his hat off to us with laughing courtesy, 
and disappears round the sharp angle of 
the rocks. 

We don't get much of a sunset after all, 
but no Egyptian sky could be entirely 
wanting in beauty at such an hour, and the 
strange, weird view down the other side of 
the mountain quite repays us for our 
climb. 

Turning our backs to the river, a basin 
of granite and sandstone rock yawns be- 
neath our feet, shut in by the encircling 
peaks. Far away beyond them lies the 
sandy road that leads to Khartoom. 

A caravan of camels, winding one by 
one along the desert, gives a touch of 
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quickly it gets dark here, to be sure ; 
sometimes I rather regret the long 
English twilight Well, we had better be 
getting ready for dinner, I suppose/ 

In the evening, Oscar asks Rachel to 
sing to him. Hitherto, she has refused all 
such requests, on the usual plea of being 
* out of practice,' or ' nervous at perform- 
ing before such a critic,' etc. 

To-night she is about to make the usual 
excuse, when she catches Fred's eye for a 
moment. He seems rather sad and de- 
pressed, and Rachel's eyes have a softened, 
gentle look as they meet his. With a 
sudden movement she leaves the sofa and 
sits down before the piano. 

* Very well, Mr. O* Grady, in return for 
the " Portuguese Sonnets ;" only for once, 
remember. I love singing to myself, but 
I am honestly nervous before even the 
smallest audience. It's foolish, but I 
cannot get over it, so I have given up the 
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Struggle now. Besides, I only sing very- 
simple songs; you may not care about them/ 

The old hackneyed French phrase of 
' larmes dans la voix ' is pre-eminently ap- 
plicable to Rachel's singing. 

She is ' out of practice,' as she says, and 
never having been able to ^^X, over her 
nervousness * at singing before people,' she 
has given up cultivating her voice of late ; 
but the tones are wonderfully soft and rich 
and touching, as she sings a little song 
Elsa gave her years ago. 

* If I had known in the morning 

How wearily all the day 
The words unkind would trouble my mind 

I said when you went away, 
I'd have been more careful, darling. 

Nor given you needless pain; 
But we vex " our own " with look and tone 

We might never take back again. 

* And though in the quiet evening 

You give me the kiss of peace, 
Yet it might be that never for me 
The pain of the heart should cease. 

VOL. I. 18 
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How many go forth in the morning 

Who never come back at night ; 
And hearts are broken for hard words spoken 

That sorrow might ne'er set right 

* We have careful thought for the stranger, 

And smiles for the sometime guest ; 
But oft for " our own " the bitter tone, 

Though we love " our own " the best. 
O lips, with the brow impatient ! 

O brow, with that look of scorn ! 
'Twere a cruel fate were the night too late 

To mend the work of mora' 

Her voice is low and shaky at first, but 
gains strength and sweetness as she goes 
on, and when the sad refrain of the last 
verse dies away, there is total silence for a 
moment. 

Then Oscar says quietly : 

' Thank you. Miss Poynter ; I can 
understand, now, why you have so often 
refused my petitions. That sort of singing 
does not ''come to order." ' 

Fred's face has been hidden behind his 
book whilst the song went on. 
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As Rachel passes his chair, he puts out 
his hand to her gently. 

She gives him a bright look as she 
touches it for a moment, and then I under- 
stand why she sang to us for the first time 
this evening, and chose that special song. 
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